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Paths to International Understanding 





disciplines have no geographic bound- 

aries. They speak international languages 
which can be understood by all. They exist as 
well-worn paths to international understanding. 
Thus this Special Issue centers around a refresh- 
ingly simple, but what we believe to be an effec- 
tive resolve: To emphasize these paths, trod for 
centuries around the world, and to do so within 
the framework of democratic thinking and demo- 
cratic living. 

These separate avenues to better understand- 
ing accentuate what we have in common rather 
than our differences. Together they comprise a 
broad highway to international enlightenment. 
Those acquainted with any of these fields have 
bonds of sympathy and brotherhood with others 
“in the know” regardless of where the latter may 
live. A much greater degree of mutual under- 
standing, therefore, might easily result from the 
mere extension of knowledge in those fields of 
common appeal to humanity. 

The penetrating simplicity of this idea evident- 
ly appealed to the score or more authorities in- 
vited to write and whose short expositions follow. 
Their responses are presented in random order, 
as samples of the many. 

In these days of frequent over-organization 
and, in several instances, of rather grandiose 
schemes in the field of international relations, it 
has been interesting to see the result of putting 
the accent on those means of communication we 
already have. We bespeak for our authors a thor- 
ough and sympathetic reading; there is much 
good meat to be found within these covers. It is 
to the credit of these writers, also, that many 
were not content with the concept of the devel- 
opment of understanding only; in several instan- 
ces their minds leaped to the ultimate—World 
Peace. Time and time again this devoutly-to-be- 
wished-for goal is mentioned. 

Through such emphasis it is possible that the 
modest objective set for this Special Issue may 
have been far exceeded. It is possible that this 
issue may, in itself, prove to be a contribution to 
peace and amity. 

The theme, content, and authorship of this 
special issue on international understanding were 
developed in concert with the Phi Delta Kappa 
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Commission on International Education, as one 
of the major enterprises of the Commission. The 
n.zmbership of the Commission for the 24th 
Biennium is as follows: 

W. W. Carpenter, Professor of School Admin- 
istration, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Edward Cieslak, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan; Philip Lovejoy, Executive Sec- 
retary, Rotary International, Chicago, Illinois; 
Floyd T. Goodier, ex officio, 603 Broadway, Nor- 
mal, Illinois; and Chris A. De Young (Chair- 
man), Head, Department of Education and Psy- 
chology, Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Illinois. 

In addition to thanking the members for the 
cooperation received from the Commission as a 
whole, your editor wishes to acknowledge the 
special help of the Commission Chairman, Chris 
A. De Young. Dr. De Young read most of the 
manuscripts, most of the page proofs, and in 
addition, and more particularly, wrote the para- 
graphs set in italic at the beginning of each arti- 
cle. His authorship, therefore, is thus scattered 
throughout the book—a particularly apt symbol, 
since his was the spark, the vision, and the lead- 
ership which made possible the treatment of the 
theme on the scale attempted. Many paths to un- 
derstanding exist; only a few could be chosen. 
We believe these few indicate the possibilities 
of the many. 

It was our studied objective to present, if at all 
possible, a factual and reasoned argument for the 
development of better international relations, an 
argument devoid both of mawkish sentimentality 
and chauvinism, or even provincialism. In this, 
we think we have succeeded; if the emotional 
level of these contents is low, the appeal to in- 
telligence is correspondingly high. 

Too often, too many internationalists have 
“gone overboard,” have been too willing to aban- 
don the principles and practices of democratic 
living which have made this country great. In an 
eagerness to get “en rapport” with potential 
friends overseas they have too quickly forsaken 
those very qualities which would have made their 
friendship worthwhile. The resulting loss of 
American influence and respect, of which there 
is mounting evidence, has brought disillusion- 


(Concluded on page 340) 
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Life 


Warm winds with pools in playful strife 

Give mirrored shrine a rippling life. 

Restive clouds in moving silhouettes 

Haloes form round marble minarets. 

Tall cypress trees, arch-like and evergreen, 
Add nature’s growing life to soul-moving scene. 
Lotus, tulip, jasmine, richly set 

In rolled scroll, whole wreath and flow’ry fret, 
Seemingly emit a fragrance rare, 

As they faintly flash in chastened air. 

The Taj beams its best in mystic moonlight, 
With admiring stars in dancing delight. 

Here life lingers and will ne’er depart, 

For love moves ever in human heart. 


Death 


Majestic music frozen deathly white 

Revealeth mortal lovers’ earthly plight: 

Death hath ensconced neath towers 
and spheric domes 


The photograph and poem by Chris A. De Young, 
chairman of PDK’s Commission on International 


Two royal lovers in cold marble homes. 

Here juxtaposed in rich bejewell’d tomb 

Each is envelop’d by death’s relentless doom. 
Echoes voiced upward in shrine’s dome so high 
Linger long, but at last they too must die. 


Life after Death 


Dedicated to Muntaz’ love supernal, 
This earthly gem envisions life eternal. 
Through exquisitely trellised limestone screen 
One peers dimly beyond to life unseen. 
A sculptured inscription pense 

Thus warns of life’s transigence: 

“A bridge is life on earth 

Crossing to death from birth; 

On it no one should build— 

But walk till life’s fulfilled.” 

Beckoning archways suggest too 

That life is just a passing through. 
Pointed airy domes floating skyward, 
Slender minarets stretching heav’nward, 
Silently teach: beyond mortal’s passing 
Is a higher life that’s everlasting. 


Education, exemplify at least two paths to interna- 
tional understanding, architecture and religion. 
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Unive: 


Educational Pioneers Around the World 





Educational pioneers have come from different lands and different peoples, 
and their contributions add up to a positive and constructive force in man’s 
struggle for a fairer and more productive society. While the numbers of such 
educational pioneers have been legion, we have here noted only those whose 
ideas seem most relevant to our present international understanding. 





By WILLIAM E. DRAKE* 


[The ideas of the German-born educator, 
Froebel, are reflected in kindergarten practices 
in the United States. The Frenchman, Rousseau, 
in his Emile helped to explode traditional ideas 
on the training of young children. When I visit- 
ed the Pestalozzian Institute in Switzerland, I 
was glad to see little children at play and at 
work for Pestalozzi recognized “observation” as 
the basis of knowledge. The National Society 
for the Study of Education owes its origin to 
staff members of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity who, after studying Herbart’s ideas in Eu- 
rope, organized the National Herbartian Society 
in Normal, Illinois. Mahatma Gandhi's “Wardha” 
plan for village education, which I observed in 
India, has implications for practical school work 
in other lands.—C. A. De Y.] 


G. Stanley Hall was saying, “Education 

has now become the chief problem of the 
world, its only holy course. The nations that see 
this will survive and those that fail to do so will 
slowly perish.” Today, we can say that what G. 
Stanley Hall said about the nations of the world 
applies equally well to the whole of the human 
race. The failure of the peoples of the world to 
resolve their problems in equity and justice is 
fraught with such dire consequences that the 
need for more and better international under- 
standing grows greater by the hour. 

The contributions of history’s great teachers 
stand out in striking contrast to the violence and 
destruction, intolerance, bigotry, ignorance, and 
prejudice that have marked much of the course 
of the human race. It is well worth noting that 


T THE BEGINNING of the twentieth century 


* William E. Drake (Gamma 815) is Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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these educational pioneers have come from all 
races and cultures, and that they have found 
accord in their common aspirations for human 
betterment. Only a few of them can be men- 
tioned here. 


In the Childhood of the Race 


It is not easy to determine the origin of a 
great idea nor the causes which gave rise to it, 
but, in the childhood of the human race, as the 
record has been handed down to us, we discover 
the birth of ideas fundamental to our present 
international need. These germinal ideas found 
expression in the educational pioneering of Jere- 
miah, the prophet of peace; of Confucius, the 
spiritual godfather of the human race; and of 
Socrates, the discoverer of intellectual freedom. 

Jeremiah, son of a village priest, was educated 
to follow in his father’s footsteps but, as he grew 
up, Jeremiah became increasingly sensitive to 
the social evils of his day. At first, he spoke out 
boldly against oppression, hunger, crime, and 
hypocrisy. For this he was arrested and brutally 
punished. Faced with the issue of war between 
Egypt and Babylon, Jeremiah saw no choice 
for Jerusalem but to accept the yoke of Babylon. 
He was denounced as a traitor, and again thrown 
into prison, but in the war that followed, his 
people were destroyed and forced into exile. 
Centuries later, Michelangelo pictured the old 
prophet as broken and discouraged, sitting upon 
the ruins of his city. Today Jeremiah is recog- 
nized as a great pioneer in the movement to- 
ward peaceful solution of national problems. 

“What you would not have done to yourself, 
do not to others.” This was the golden rule of 
China’s great educational pioneer and the heart 
of his teaching. The son of a soldier, Confucius 
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became a wandering teacher at the courts of 
kings and in the homes of peasants. As a great 
exponent of and believer in knowledge, Confu- 
cius saw in man the potentiality for greatness, 
but a greatness which would not come until man 
rose above brutality, ignorance, and greed, and 
not until he treated his enemies with justice and 
his friends with kindness. Confucius died at the 
age of seventy-two a disillusioned and defeated 
man, for only a few had taken his words to 
heart. But he had sowed the seeds which time in 
its own way was to make into an ever widening 
path to a better world. 

Socrates was adjudged guilty of the “crimes” 
of refusing to worship the city’s gods and of 
corrupting the youth of Athens. But of what 
crime was Socrates truly guilty? He was guilty 
of teaching that knowledge was the beginning 
of virtue. If man did not understand himself he 
could not hope to understand the world. To 
know, it was necessary to think, and thinking 
was a painful process. By putting new ideas in 
the heads of the youth of Athens, and by point- 
ing up the igorance of the ruling class, Socrates 
brought down the wrath of the gods upon his 
head. In doing so he gave new faith and hope 
to the freedom aspirations of man. “Knowledge 
is the key to liberty.” 


Educational Pioneering of Jesus 


Peace as the path of righteousness, the love of 
one’s fellow man, and truth as the path of free- 
dom, all found equal and unified expression in 
the work of Jesus, the outcast of Nazareth. The 
life of this masterful teacher, the carpenter's 
son, truly marked a turning point in the history 
of man, for right thinking men of all nations 
since his day have realized that in the parade of 
the sword and the cross the only answer to man’s 
deepest aspirations lies in the simplicity of the 
teachings of the Man of Galilee. In his love for 
the downtrodden and discontented, in his respect 
for childhood, in his negation of ritual and cere- 
mony, in his aggressive humility, in his relent- 
less faith and aspiration, in his appreciation for 
the simple and beautiful in nature, in his re- 
spect for truth, and in his devotion to peace 
as the ideal state of man, in these lie the founda- 
tions of a new world order to which the peoples 
of all nations earnestly aspire. 


Doubt, Investigation and Truth 


An inescapable sense of human responsibility 
causes us to ponder over many a poignant “might 
have been.” Certainly during the past two thou- 
sand years, a short period in the record of time, 
there have been many golden opportunities lost, 
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but the human race, like the child, must learn 
its lessons, and sometimes the experience is bit- 
ter and disillusioning. It is in such times that the 
pioneering teacher has rendered greatest service. 

In the cathedral school of Notre Dame in 
Paris, France, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century there was a young man named Peter 
Abelard. As an inspiring teacher he attracted 
many students; as a frontier thinker he encoun- 
tered the enmity of power bureaucrats; but in 
doing so, he laid the cornerstone of the modern 
university. This cornerstone, spelled out in the 
key sentence of his writings and emblazoned on 
the ceiling of the upper porch of Royce Hall at 
the University of California in letters of gold 
states it in this fashion: “It is through doubt that 
we come to investigation and through investiga- 
tion to the truth.” 


Education of All Peoples Everywhere 


Since the days of Peter Abelard there has been 
the awakening of a new spirit, both a concern 
for the welfare of all men and a realization that 
man’s greatest and deepest aspirations cannot 
be achieved without the advancement of knowl- 
edge, which in its truest and most universal 
sense calls for the education, not of a single class 
or racial group, but of all peoples everywhere. 
It was to the spread of this idea that John Amos 
Comenius devoted his life’s work, an idea which 
later found fertile soil in the mind and teachings 
of Johann H. Pestalozzi. 

John Amos Comenius was one of the great, 
if not the greatest, pioneer of modern education. 
This was due not so much to the originality of 
his ideas as it was to the fact that he combined 
to an unusual degree a susceptibility to foreign 
influences and the capacity of genius to inte- 
grate and to systematize his thoughts. Born in 
Moravia (a Province of Bohemia) in 1592, he 
was, in early life, deeply affected by the destruc- 
tion and violence in Europe during the Thirty 
Years War. He loved and worked for the res- 
toration of his native land, but his thoughts were 
those of a citizen of the world. Although driven 
from country to country by tyranny and perse- 
cution, he never lost faith in the dignity of man 
and in the belief that “there is inborn in human 
nature a love of liberty.” Starting out as a 
Moravian bishop, he devoted most of his life to 
teaching and to the improvement of teaching 
methods. His Great Didactic (1632) dealt with 
the “science as to how everybody could lear 
everything,” and his Orbis Sensualium Pictus 
showed how learning could be made more ef- 
fective through visual aids. In the final analysis 
what Comenius sought was a league of nations, 
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interested not only in politics and government 
but in “universal books, universal schools, a uni- 
versal college, and a universal language.” 


Reverence for Childhood 


While in the generations immediately follow- 
ing his death Comenius had few admirers, his 
contributions were brought to light once again 
as a result of the educational pioneering of Jo- 
hann H. Pestalozzi. Born in Zurich, Switzerland, 
in the year 1746, he provided the educational 
leadership for the naturalistic and humanitarian 
tendencies of the time. Pestalozzi believed in the 
equality of man and, taking his cue from Rous- 
seau, sought the development of an educational 
program based upon the goodness of nature and a 
knowledge of her ways. Most central to the de- 
velopment of his educational program was the 
experience of love which a child has for his par- 
ents. A financial failure in his own educational 
ventures, Pestalozzi has lived on through the 
educative efforts of a Froebel, a Herbart, and a 
Fellenberg. His greatest contribution may well 
have been expressed in the changed attitude to- 
ward child life found, in particular, in a modern 
progressive school. 


Liberty and the Greatest Good 


No treatment of educational pioneering in the 
field of human liberty would be complete, how- 
ever, without reference to John Stuart Mill, Eng- 
lsh nineteenth century liberal. In his famous 
book On Liberty (1859), Mill shows, in logic 
that would be difficult for anyone to refute, that 
human liberty is necessary for the greatest social 
good. To him, the most useful task which any 
government can perform is this jealous guard- 
ing of liberty in thought and action. Over his 
own body and mind, and over himself the indi- 
vidual is and must remain sovereign. For those 
who love freedom it is well to remember this. 


Knowledge Knows No Boundaries 


The advancement and organization of knowl- 
edge, which has gone forward at so rapid a pace 
in recent decades, truly reflects the international 
character of the educational pioneer, for knowl- 
edge knows no racial or national boundaries. 
This has been true since the days of Aristotle 
and of Quintilian, and is clearly pointed up in 
the development of the atom bomb where the 
success of the project was largely due to the 
collaboration of non-Americans, individuals from 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria, 
ltaly, and Russia. What is true for the atom 
bomb is true for professional education, as well 
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as for other culture areas. In the life and contri- 
butions of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, Leo 
Tolstoi, Sun Yatsen, George Washington Carver, 
Frank Charles Laubach, Matta Akraivi, Paul 
Geheeb, and Jaime Torres Bodet the world has 
been made a better place in which to live. 


Needed, an Environment of Freedom 


The challenge of the present is bound up in 
the need for freedom for the individual and peace 
for all mankind. It was in realization that free- 
dom could not be a part of the nature of the 
individual unless he were given an environment 
of freedom in the classroom that Maria Montes- 
sori began her educational career (1907) in the 
dreary Roman slums of San Lorenzo by estab- 
lishing a Case dei Bambini or children’s house. 
Her work was so remarkably successful that its 
significance was soon recognized in many coun- 
tries throughout the world. In 1939 she was in 
India directing a teacher training course. In 
1952, at the time of her death there were sixty 
Dutch Montessori schools in operation. Pupil 
freedom and sense training were the key ideas 
in her educational theory. 

Whether one finds himself in agreement or 
disagreement with pragmatism as a philosophy, 
one thing is certain. There has been no greater 
educational pioneer throughout the world in 
the last half century than John Dewey. In many 
ways it would seem that the pragmatism of 
Dewey is the only philosophy suitable to our 
polyglot planet, for it protects absolutes so long 
as they are confined to the bounds of decency, 
and it guards us against absolutes that have be- 
come ambitious and tyrannical. In its cultural 
pluralism, sense of practicality, lack of dogma- 
tism, mutual respect for all peoples, love of 
knowledge, and devotion to humanity, the phi- 
losophy of Dewey would seem to combine the 
wisdom of the ages with our present human 
world need. In his activities as well as in his 
thoughts, John Dewey tried to combine the 
American sense of practicality with man’s great- 
est moral and intellectual needs. He did not say 
the last word in education, and would have 
been shocked at the thought of any one making 
such an assertion. Intellectual conflict, yes; vio- 
lence, no. Heresy, yes; conspiracy, no. 


Peace as the Path of Goodness 


It is fitting that we close our discussion of 
educational pioneers around the world as we 
began it, with emphasis upon the work of a 
great teacher who sought peace as the path of 

(Concluded on page 296) 





In Reason Not in Violence 





Philosophy is not an exercise in abstraction, but an intensely human matter. 
Ultimately, it may be the most practical subject of all, for it defines our purpose 
and our status in life. As Schweitzer pointed out in The Decay and Restoration 
of Civilization, our world view (Weltanschauung) determines the moral basis of 
society. A pessimistic view of life often leads to negativism and social anarchy, 
while an affirmative concept of life may create a better society. History is de- 
termined not so much by political events and technology as by the moral and 
philosophical values cherished by various civilizations. 





By FREDERICK MAYER® 


[Like Aristophanes, who satirized Socrates, 
many “practical” Americans ridicule the abstract 
thinker, especially one from other lands. The re- 
sult of this professional lampooning is the sad 
neglect both of philosophy itself and of the 
philosophy of education. As William James once 
said, philosophy is a particularly obstinate effort 
to think closely. A deep and sustaining philoso- 
phy is more likely to result from the leisurely 
meditation of the oriental, who spends hours in 
contemplative thought, than from the mile-a- 
minute dash of the occidental, who does much 
of his thinking while he talks. Top thinkers around 
the world have produced logical sets of princi- 
ples to guide the practical performer if he will 
but use them.—C. A. De Y.] 


with infinity. It reflects the dominant social 

environment and current political moods, 
yet it always aspires to larger vistas and ultimate 
purposes. Philosophy is the mirror of man, of 
his actuality as well as his dreams and yearnings. 
Philosophy is almost inevitably romantic, for it 
pictures a world in which ideals are realized, a 
world which transcends sober reality. 

During the twilight of the Roman Empire, 
philosophies developed which reflected the pre- 
vailing political instability. On the one hand, 
extreme skepticism dominated the scene. Pro- 
ponents of this philosophy asserted that no ab- 


IT SOME ways, philosophy is a conversation 


* Frederick Mayer is Professor of Philosophy and Religion, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California. This brief survey 
of philosophic thought was written especially for PH1 DELTA 

PAN. 


solute truth exists, that all religious systems are 
relative, and that man is the measure of all 
things. On the other hand, the champions of 
faith, as represented by the Neo-Platonic think- 
ers, maintained that man had to escape from the 
bondage of his physical senses if he wanted to 
find salvation. 


Without Historical Destiny 


The same extremes dominate contemporary 
philosophy. Orthodox religious thinkers like 
Niebuhr claim that modern man has lost his soul 
and that secular culture is a total failure, while 
existentialists like Sartre picture a universe with- 
out God, without an ultimate purpose, and with- 
out a historical destiny. 

The naturalistic spirit is strong in contempo- 
rary philosophy. Santayana, who spent his last 
years in Italy, called himself a naturalist, but his 
philosophy was modified by a sense of poetry 
and an appreciation of ideal purposes. To San- 
tayana, man was a biological organism, yet he 
was capable of intellectual objectivity and dedi- 
cation to ultimate aspirations. Santayana ap- 
proached philosophy from the standpoint of lit- 
erature. Thus philosophy could give us no final 
answers, it could give only an esthetic interpreta- 
tion of the universe. As a traditionalist, Santaya- 
na objected to the emergence of the mass-man in 
modern civilization; as an aristocrat, he thought 
that culture was essentially for the elite, not for 
the common man. 

The naturalistic spirit also dominates the phi- 
losophy of Bertrand Russell. Together with 
Whitehead, he wrote Principia Mathematica, one 
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of the great works of 20th century logic. The 
faith of Russell is best illustrated in his Free 
Man’s Worship. Russell believed that man is a 
lonely pilgrim and that in his search for truth, no 
supernatural aid exists. The journey of man has 
no final goal; it may be just an interlude in the 
evolution of the universe. Russell is somewhat 
more optimistic in his later books, especially in 
New Hopes for a Changing World, but he is 
stil] strong in his enmity towards organized re- 
ligion and conventional morality. 


An “Etherealization” of Knowledge 


Contemporary philosophy, as can be seen in 
Russell, for example, has been especially influ- 
enced by the scientific method. Logical em- 
piricists like Carnap in the United States and 
Ayer in England feel that philosophy should deal 
mainly with the clarification of meaning and that 
it should not be concerned with problems of 
values and social policy. The task of philosophy 
thus becomes one of analysis, not speculation. 

The scientific bent is also noticeable in prag- 
matism. The great pragmatists, such as Dewey 
and Kilpatrick, assert that the universe is in a 
constant state of change and that rigorous verifi- 
cation is most important in the discussion of in- 
tellectual problems. To the pragmatists, the ten- 
tativeness and concreteness of the scientific meth- 
od is the model for all philosophic inquiry. 

Closely related to pragmatism is the viewpoint 
expressed in some of my own books as in History 
of Modern Philosophy, History of American 
Thought, Essentialism, and in Ethics and the 
Modern World, written in collaboration with 
Floyd H. Ross. The latter has expressed an es- 
sentialistic view in Addressed to Christians. We 
both believe that the old version of essentialism, 
as expressed by Bagley, is too conservative and 
that essentialism implies an “etherealization” of 
knowledge through which man gains an under- 
standing of creative purposes. To us, essential- 
im is an attempt to bring about a synthesis of 
Eastern and Western cultures. It is a philosophy 
of genuine cosmopolitanism. In education, it 
stresses the role of the teacher and the power of 
inspiration in molding the life of the individual. 


To Find Salvation, or to Lose It? 


One of the manifestations of post-war disen- 
chantment is the growing appeal of existential- 
ism in Europe. Jean Paul Sartre and Gabriel 
Marcel in France, Heidegger and Jaspers in Ger- 
many, and Ortega Y Gasset in Spain—all reflect 
the spirit of existentialism. Existentialism asserts 
that man’s dilemmas represent the fundamental 
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problems of philosophy and that we must culti- 
vate our individuality and independence. We 
should not attempt to find absolutes in religion, 
politics, or economics. The elements of “alone- 
ness’ and isolation of the individual are stressed. 
Frequently a mood of anguish dominates exis- 
tentialist thinkers. Perhaps this despair is a re- 
flection of the political uncertainty of contempo- 
rary Europe. 

Philosophical idealism is experiencing a ren- 
aissance in the contemporary world, especially in 
India. One of the most challenging thinkers of 
that nation is Radhakrishnan, who in such works 
as The Hindu View of Life and History of In- 
dian Philosophy castigates modern man for his 
materialism and for his excessive reliance upon 
technology. Behind all change, Radhakrishnan 
finds an Absolute principle; the Absolute exists 
in nature and at the same time in man. To find 
the Absolute is salvation, to lose it is oblivion. 

A personalistic version of idealism has found 
eloquent supporters both in the United States 
and in Europe. Mounier in France, and Bright- 
man and Flewelling in the United States have 
championed a moral view of history and have 
stressed the personal nature of God. 


So Long as We Remain Teachable 


It may be asked, amidst this diversity how can 
philosophy contribute to world understanding? 
Is not philosophy a pilgrimage in a verbal waste- 
land? If the great thinkers disagree, how can we 
develop patterns of cooperation and mutuality? 
The answer is, disagreement in intellectual mat- 
ters is a healthy sign. Since we all have different 
experiences and different ideals, we are bound 
to have divergent opinions about man, about so- 
ciety, and about the universe. Yet we can reach 
agreement regarding our approach to philoso- 
phy. Our method should be one of tentativeness 
and open-mindedness, thus cultivating respect 
for the opinions of others. So long as we remain 
teachable, we retain the zest for philosophic in- 
quiry and investigation. 

To be sure, thinkers in Soviet Russia and in 
other totalitarian nations assert that they are in 
possession of absolute truth and that all other 
systems are bound to fail. To them, dialectical 
materialism is the only valid philosophy. How- 
ever, the frequent changes in the Soviet party 
line indicate the relative and changing nature 
of materialistic thinking. To us in the Western 
world, such a dogmatic system appears to be in- 
compatible with the modern spirit. We believe 
that no one has a monopoly upon truth and that 
blind fanaticism is self-defeating. To us, the in- 
dividual, not society, man, not the party, counts. 
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Peaceful and orderly change and a society based 
upon reason are the most formidable spiritual 


weapons of democracy. 


Wisdom and Justice Do Not Change 


We can perhaps best contribute to world un- 
derstanding by gaining full comprehension, our- 
selves, of the importance of our American ideals. 
From Jefferson to Dewey, our thinkers have 
pointed out the close relationship between phi- 
losophy and democratic living. A genuine demo- 
cratic philosophy emphasizes the importance of 
the present and stresses the integrity of the in- 
dividual. Such a philosophy does not discover a 
Utopia in the past, but constantly looks forward 
to the unexplored horizons of the future. It should 
be remembered that a civilization succeeds when 
it anticipates the future; it fails when it merely 
re-enacts the past. 

This does not imply intellectual isolation. The 
great thinker realizes how much he owes to oth- 
ers and he is constantly willing to widen his ho- 
rizon. He is unafraid of novelty, for he realizes 
that, essentially, wisdom and justice do not 
change, only our conception of these ideals. 

The ultimate test of philosophy lies in the edu- 
cational system we support. For education is 
philosophy illuminated by experience, while phi- 
losophy is education in search of perspective. In 
contemporary education we need more emphasis 
upon the vocation of teaching. Education, like 
philosophy, protests against the irrational way 
of life and against the idols of the tribe. Educa- 
tion points to the infinite possibilities of man, 
which may never be realized, but which make 
life truly worth-while. 


An Indivisible Partnership 


America has made a great contribution to the 
field of education. Both Dewey and Hutchins 
have influenced European and Asiatic patterns 
of education. The world looks to us for leader- 
ship, not only in politics and technology, but also 
in philosophy and education. Thus American stu- 
dents and teachers have a special obligation in 
this crucial period of history. To be merely ade- 
quate and competent in education is not enough. 
We need great teachers who can radiate an af- 
firmative view of life, and who can uncover the 
sources of creativity in our society. We need stu- 
dents who have intense faith in scholarship, and 
who treasure the life of the spirit. They must not 
be overcome by a mood of futility; nor should 
they cultivate an attitude of indifference and 
lethargy. It is their task to demonstrate that pub- 
lic, universal, education has only begun; that in 
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reason, not in violence, lies solution for the prob- 
lems and crushing anxieties of modern man. 

We are living in the twilight of materialism, 
When humanity honored Albert Schweitzer with 
the Nobel prize, it honored a man who, in the 
darkest jungle of Africa, demonstrated the reali- 
ty of the spiritual life and showed that education 
and religion form an indivisible partnership in 
man’s quest for God. The universality of religion 
has been stressed in the 20th century by great 
leaders like Maritain and Gilson in Catholicism, 
Fosdick and Kagawa in Protestantism, and by 
Gandhi and Radhakrishnan in Hinduism. All 
these leaders haye indicated that real religion 
involves more than ritual and theology; it in- 
volves a total dedication to ideal standards and 
to ultimate aspirations. 

Democracy itself has a spiritual basis. It is 
more than a system of government. It is above 
all a universal faith which is ever new, ever vi- 
tal, and ever challenging. It is a way of life 
with infinite possibilities through which man 
learns how to live in peace with himself, with 
society, and with God. 





PIONEERS AROUND THE WORLD 
(Concluded from page 293) 


goodness in the resolution of conflict between 
nations. Any list of such educational pioneers in 
the modern world would of necessity, because 
of his activity as well as his thought, be headed 
by the name of Mahatma Gandhi. Many have 
called him a pacifist, but in reality he was one of 
the most vigorous fighters the world has ever 
seen. In the place of the weapons of war such as 
submarines, battleships, guns, and atom bombs, 
however, he substituted the all-powerful weapon 
of non-violence. Gandhi believed that non-vio- 
lence was superior to violence, and that forgive- 
ness was more manly than punishment. 

Many and varied paths to international under- 
standing have been cut through the wilderness 
of man’s ignorance, confusion, and brutality by 
the great educational pioneers, and new paths 
still need to be opened. In our present educa- 
tional endeavors we would do well to keep their 
contributions in mind for ours is a race between 
education and catastrophe. Our present interna- 
tional situation confronts the educator not only 
with the question what to do; but, also, with the 
question what to do first. From the contributions 
of the great teachers and with our own creative 
intelligence we may yet find the way to a world 
of men who know how to solve their problems in 
equity and justice rather than with bullets. 









More Than the Turtle’s Shell 





The land is the simplest form of architecture. Building upon the land is as 
natural to man as to other animals, birds or insects. In so far as he was more than 
an animal his buildings became what we call architecture. If the man was poor 
and mean by nature he built that way. If he was noble and richly endowed then 
he built grandly, like a noble man. But high or low it was his instinct to build. 





By FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT* 


[The best overseas example and crowning glory 
of Frank Lloyd Wright’s organic architecture is 
the Tokyo Imperial Hotel, with its specially de- 
signed foundations. When visiting Japan follow- 
ing the earthquake of September, 1923, I saw 
and heard this “frozen music” rising majestically 
over the debris and noises of that devastated 
oriental city.—C. A. De Y.] 


AN TAKES A positive hand in creation 
M whenever he puts a building upon the 

earth beneath the sun. If he has birth- 
right at all, it must consist in this: that he, too, 
is no less a feature of the landscape than the 
rocks, trees, bears or bees of that nature to which 
he owes his being. 

Continuously nature shows him the science of 
her remarkable economy of structure in mineral 
and vegetable constructions to go with the un- 
spoiled character everywhere apparent. 

Man by nature desired to build as the birds 
were meantime building their nests, as insects 
were building their cities, and as animals were 
seeking their dens, making their lairs, or burrow- 
ing into the ground. And architecture became by 
way of this desire the greatest proof on earth 
of man’s greatness, his right to be born, to in- 
herit the earth. 


Shelter and Utility Never Enough 


Now the kind of building that we can call 
architecture today is the building wherein hu- 
man thought and feeling enter to create a great- 
er harmony and truer significance in the whole 
structure. Shelter and utility in themselves were 
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*Frank Lloyd Wright needs no introduction. This article, 

ion a chapter in Mr. Wright’s latest book, The Future of 
Architecture, is used by permission of his publisher, Horizon 
Tess, New York, N. Y. 


never enough. The edifice was the highest prod- 
uct of the human mind. Man always sought re- 
flection in it of his sense of himself as God-like. 
Man’s imagination made the gods, and so he 
made a God-like building. He dedicated it to the 
God he had made. His architecture was some- 
thing out of his practical self to his ideal self. 
The gods were various, but as the God he made 
was high or low, so the buildings he made were 
noble or relatively mean. 

The old Persian, the Dorian, and Ionic, and 
the old Byzantine all are architectures of vast im- 
portance. Their origins are lost to view. And all 
are tributary in our view of architecture. They 
proceed from one common human stock. But we 
begin with those great architectures in view 
from about 1000 B.C. to 1300 A.D. This is a pe- 
riod of time in which the greatest buildings of 
the world, traces of which are still visible to us, 
arose out of the soul and the soil of civilization. 


Purest Kinship to Elemental Nature 


Uncertain scholarship places the Mayan civili- 
zation centuries later than the height of Egyptian 
civilization. It was, say, 600 B.C., Germans and 
others dissenting. However that may be, Mayan 
and Egyptian both have more in common where 
elemental greatness is concerned than other cul- 
tures, unless we include the great work of the 
To, Cho, and Han periods of Chinese culture. 
These we also place from 600 B.C. to 600 A.D. 

The Egyptian of that period was already more 
sophisticated than either early Mayan or early 
Chinese, and so might well have arisen at an 
earlier period in human development than either. 
Or, if primitive character is the more ancient, 
then the Mayan might be the elder. In Mayan 
we see a grand simplicity of concept and form. 
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Probably it is greater elemental architecture 
than anything remaining on record anywhere 
else. Next would come the early Chinese, espe- 
cially their stone and bronze sculptures. In both 
Mayan and Chinese there was an assertion of 
form that could only have proceeded from the 
purest kinship to elemental nature and from na- 
ture forms of the materials used by both. 

Egyptian architecture, pyramid and obelisk 
excepted (they probably belong to an earlier 
period), had a sensuous smoothness and com- 
parative elegance inspired by the sensuous hu- 
man figure. Egyptian architecture was a noble 
kind of stone flesh. In the Egyptian dance, as 
contrasted with the Greek form of the dance, 
you may see this verified. Egyptian individuality 
seems rounded. Its reward seems completely re- 
corded by architecture. It is the most sophisti- 
cated of survivals from ancient origins. 


A Pagan Song in Stone 


But the Mayan lived amidst rugged rock for- 
mations. He contended with a vast jungle-like 
growth in which the serpent was a formidable 
figure. The Mayan grew by war. He was a great 
ritualist. He was a God-maker through force. 
Flesh lives in his architecture only as gigantic 
power. Grasp the simple force of the level gran- 
deur of the primal Mayan sense of form and the 
Mayan enrichment of it. Grasp the cruel power 
of his crude Gods (to objectify one, a sculptured 
granite boulder might suffice), then relate that 
to the extended plateaux his terraces made and 
to the mighty scale of his horizontal stone con- 
structions. You will have in these trabeations the 
sense of might in stone. Even a Mayan “decora- 
tion” was mighty. It was mostly stone built. 

Yet, both Egyptian and Mayan races seem chil- 
dren of a common motherland. With a broad 
grasp compare the night and repose of the Ma- 
yan outlines with the primitive Egyptian form in 
its almost human undulations; so rounded and 
plastic is the Egyptian architecture against the 
endless levels of the undulating sands surround- 
ing it that it is the pagan song in an architecture 
of human profiles cut in stone. Though it is 
modeled in stone like the human nude, it finds 
great and similar repose in the ultimate mass. 


Flesh Lives Not at All 

Let us compare both Mayan and Egyptian 
architecture with primal Chinese nature-worship 
as seen in the outlines of early Chinese forms. 
They are influences, no doubt, coming in from 
the mysterious Pacific. A sense of materials is 
there. It is seeking qualities. It is form qualified 
always by the profound sense of depth in the 
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chosen substance and in the working of it. You 
will then see that what the early Chinese made 
was not so much made to be looked at as it was 
made to be looked into. In whatever the Chinese 
made there was profundity of feeling that gave 
a perfect kinship to the beauty of the natural 
world as it lived about man, and that was China. 
It is an architecture wherein flesh as flesh lives 
not at all. The early art work of China is ethere- 
al. And yet altogether these architectures seem to 
acknowledge kinship to each other, whether 
Mayan, Egyptian, Dorian or Chinese. 


The Arch a Sophisticated Form 


Early stone buildings—perhaps earlier than 
Egyptian or Greek—in the hands of the Byzan- 
tines became buildings quite different from In- 
can, Egyptian, or Chinese stone buildings. The 
arch was Byzantine and is a sophisticated build- 
ing act resulting in more sophisticated forms 
than the lintel of the Mayan, Egyptian or Greek. 
Yet it is essentially primitive masonry. Byzantine 
architecture lived anew by the arch. The arch 
sprang from the caps of stone posts and found its 
way into roofing by way of the low, heavy, stone 
dome. Its haunches were well down within heavy 
walls. It was a flat crown showing above the 
stone masses punctured below by arches. 

St. Sophia is probably the greatest remaining, 
but a late example, of the architecture of Byzan- 
tium. In point of scale, at least, it is so. The By- 
zantine sense of form seems neither East nor 
West but belongs to both. It is obviously tradi- 
tional architecture, the origins of which are lost 
in antiquity. Eventually becoming Christian, the 
Byzantine building was more nobly stone than 
any Gothic architecture. It was no less truly 
stone, through less spiritually so, than Mayan. 
Into Byzantine buildings went the riches of the 
East in metals, weaving, images and ritual. 

In the domed buildings of Persia we see the 
Byzantine arch still at work. Their buildings were 
the work of an enlightened people. Their archi- 
tecture was probably the pinnacle of the civiliza- 
tions that proceeded to the valleys of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris from the supposed cradle 
of the white race. Persian architecture lifted its 
arches and domes to full height, in full flower, 
when great medieval Western architecture was 
beginning to point its arches in stone. 

The Persian loved masonry. By the most know- 
ing use on record of clay and the kiln he achieved 
enormous building scale by way of bricks and 
mortar. He worked out his roof by way of the 
kiln as a great masonry shell domed and en- 
crusted with extraordinary tile mosaics. He made 
his brick domes strong by placing their haunches 
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well down into massive brick walls. His masonry 
dome was erected as an organic part of the 
whole structure. And lifting this sky-arch high, 
with gently sensuous, swelling sides, he human- 
ized it completely. The Persian liked his dome so 
much that he turbaned his head, we may imag- 
ine, to match it, and robed himself from shoul- 
ders to the ground in keeping with the simple 
walls to carry the patterned enrichment. It flowed 
over his buildings as ceramic efflorescence. 


Sunlit Gardens of Poetic Thought 


The Persian was born, or had become, a true 
mystic. And because he was a mystic, this par- 
ticularly developed man of the white race natu- 
rally loved blue. He put blue within blue, blue 
to play again with blues in a delicate rhythmical 
pattern displaying divine color in all and all 
over his wall surfaces. He kept his wall surfaces 
unbroken, extended, and plain, so that he might 
enrich them with these sunlit inlays of his spirit 
evident in glazed colored pottery tile. His jars, 
less elegant than the Greek, were shapely and 
large and blue as no blue—not even Ming blue 
-has ever been blue. His personal adornments 
and ornaments were blue and gold. Subtle in 
thythm and color, indelible in all, were rhythms 
as varied as those of the flowers themselves. Un- 
der his thought, walls became sunlit gardens of 


poetic thought expressed as geometric forms lov- 
ing pure color. So also were the woven carpets 
under his feet with which he covered the red 
and blue mosaics of his floors. 


Aladdin’s Lamp— Imagination 


In the works of this imaginative race, sensitive 
to inner rhythms, superlative craftsmanship by 
way of the greatest scientific masonry the world 
has ever seen is yet to be found in the remains 
of the period ending about the eleventh and thir- 
teenth centuries. The workman was the poten- 
tial artist. He was not yet the time-bound slave 
of a wage system. And the architect was grandly 
and usefully a poet. 

The quality of a man’s work was then still his 
honor. These noble buildings were made of and 
made for well-made bodies, tall of stature, fine 
minds. Black heads and deep dark eyes were the 
perfect complement for this poetic sense of build- 
ing and the garden, and of blue. So the Persian 
of old made his God of Beauty and passionately 
dreamed his life away godward. 

What a romantic of the race was this Persian, 
what mystic romance this Persia! Aladdin with 
the wonderful lamp? The wonderful lamp was 
Persian imagination. 


MORE THAN THE TURTLE’S SHELL 
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Simple Masses of Noble Mind 


In these creations of Persian life the upward 
growth of imaginative philosophic building had 
come far toward us, far beyond primitive walls 
and roofs of mankind. It came probably as far 
as it was ever to come with the exterior sense 
of form. Yet it was much more developed than 
the pagan sense of mass which preceded it. 

The opulent Arabian wandered, striking his 
splendid, gorgeous tents to roam elsewhere. He 
learned much from the Persian; the Hindu, learn- 
ing from the same origins, was himself seem- 
ingly more involved. He raised his complex but 
less spiritual temples to his God in the manifold 
tiers and terraces and domes of masonry or cop- 
per or gold. They even rivaled the Persian in 
exuberance but seemed to lack the pure and sim- 
ple synthesis of form and clear pattern and color 
achieved by the Persian. This architecture trav- 
eled South and East, by way of its genius, 
Buddha. It influenced China, Java, Buhutan, and 
even Thibet. 

The Hindu carved and grooved, fluted his 
groovings with moldings. Then he loaded his 
architecture with images where the Persian held 
his surfaces true, as he inlaid them with precious 
materials to give them sun-glory as strong walls. 
But a Persian building sang in sunshine as the 
nightingale sings in shadow. 

Perhaps Persian architecture was the end of a 
quality of the spirit, a feeling for the abstract as 
form in architecture. Probably it was gradually 
lost, never to be surpassed unless the ideal of 
architecture as organic now reaches logical but 
passionate expression in years to come. These 
simple masses of noble mind and the exquisite 
tracery of fine human sensibilities remain in our 
grand vista to remind us of this phase of human 
architecture, called Persian. It is the natural 
dome among the more self-conscious roofs of the 
world of architecture. 


Stone, Becoming Mutable as the Sea 


Somber, forest-abstract made in stone, the 
architecture we call Gothic is much nearer to us 
and has taken to itself a long course of time in 
which to die. To the development of architecture 
in Le Moyen Age came stone embodying all 
earlier wood forms of architecture. The wood 
forms became more and more implicate and com- 
plicated as Gothic masonry perfected its science. 

Stone craft as organic structure rose to its 
highest level. In the beautiful cathedral construc- 
tions of the Gothic builders, the “Gothic” of the 
Teuton, the Frank, the Gaul, the Anglo-Saxon, 


(Concluded on page 302) 





Music’s Message for the Millions 





Candor compels one to admit that for a very large percentage of the “millions” 
in our title music has no message or function beyond that of recreation or enjoy- 


ment. But it must also be admitted tha 


t, particularly in these days of strain and 


apprehension, these functions are worthy ones and of great stabilizing value. 





By CHARLES M. DENNIS* 


[It has been said that it is easier to understand 
a nation by listening to its music than by learn- 
ing its language. Basically, music is an interna- 
tional language understandable in some degree 
by all. When the great German musician Beetho- 
ven composed his famous symphonies, he wrote 
music for instruments not yet invented. Only 
when man had devised new instruments could 
Beethoven's majestic music be heard in its full- 
est grandeur. To realize the full harmony of in- 
ternational cooperation, old means and new 
methods must be used. Music is both an old and 
a new vehicle for understanding among nations. 


—C. A. De Y.] 
[esse is apparent, and who hold a warm 
feeling of brotherhood for the human race, a 
strong urge is felt to bring the “millions” into a 
clearer and deeper understanding of how music 
can better serve them as individuals and as citi- 
zens. It seems hardly fair to compare the concep- 
tion of music held by the millions with that of 
the ancient Greek philosophers who held music 
(with allied arts) in such high esteem that they 
attributed all sorts of civic virtue to its practice. 
These were individuals at the top level of Greek 
civilization; the slaves and artisans probably 
thought of music in much the same terms as their 
modern counterparts. Music which appealed to 
the feet or expressed the more superficial aspects 
of affection, nationalism, and humor undoubted- 
ly satisfied them; and the philosophers (if, in- 
deed, they were known to the proletariat at all) 
were considered queer. 
The modern citizen does not have the excuse 


N THOSE TO WHOM the extensive ministry of 


_* Charles M. Dennis is Director of Music, San Francisco Pub- 
lic Schools. He is a past president of Music Educators National 
Conference, and was chairman of Commission C, International 
Conference on Music Education in Brussels in 1958. 


of ignorance about significant music. In the 
United States, and in many other countries, it is 
available for the taking from the air, and one can 
hardly imagine a school in this country where 
some teacher does not battle valiantly to improve 
the music taste of pupils. Perhaps too much of 
this effort is spent on behalf of so-called “good” 
music instead of on the pupil's welfare; the al- 
legiance is to the art rather than to the individ- 
ual. With all the propagandizing the pupil is 
given no clue to the function of music in daily 
living. Even in the socializing atmosphere of en- 
semble performance he fails to acquire good citi- 
zenship standards beyond blending his talents 
with those of the group. He may perform or lis- 
ten to music of various races and eras without 
realizing his unity with all mankind. He may be 
told that music is a “common language,” without 
discovering that the objective of all language 
and all art is communication. 


An Aristocracy of Talent 


There is wide acceptance of music as an inter- 
national language, a means of expression com- 
mon to all the Occident and to a few nations in 
the Orient. Its melodic and rhythmic patterns 
are generally familiar, and its formal structure is 
reasonably standard, while each nationality has 
contributed certain originalities of expression 
which are not difficult to distinguish. The nota- 
tion used in setting down the composer's ideas is 
as easily comprehended by a Swede as by 4 
Spaniard, and capable of translation into sound 
by almost anyone willing to use some time and 
energy in study. The creators of music in any 
country are influenced by the experiments i 
writing of those in other nations. Often these in- 
novators are more kindly received abroad than 
at home. When Hindemith and Stravinsky de- 
cided to make their homes in the United States, 
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no questions were raised; and to some degree a 
new respect for their work resulted. The esteem 
in which a composer or performer is held has 
nothing to do with his or her nationality, color, 
or creed. What he produces is the one criterion. 
The only aristocracy among musicians is that of 
talent. (Perhaps one should qualify this when 
politics or ideologies become involved. ) 


Brotherhood Via Music 


Thus music flourishes in one part of the world 
as well as in another. No frontiers are recognized, 
nor can tariff rules hinder its growth or accept- 
ance. Music constitutes a wide area of common 
understanding in many countries, shared by mil- 
lions of tolerant and understanding people who 
are potential applicants for naturalization as citi- 
zens of the world. 

This spread of music making is even more ap- 
parent in the field of folk music, the live essence 
of every people. Songs and dances with their 
instrumental accompaniment express the basic 
emotions of the human race. Serious and humor- 
ous phases of love, work experiences, the home, 
and the various festivals are musically expressed 
by all races. Here the folk flavor shows more 
clearly than in art music. Certain rhythm pat- 
terns and melodic quirks are definitely charac- 
teristic. It may be worth noting that in our coun- 
try folk tunes brought by immigrants have been 
adopted and modified by American usage. And 
the writer had the interesting experience, while 
on a boat tour of Lake Zurich, of hearing two 
score Swiss school children singing “Polly Wolly 
Doodle” with a shift of melody here and there 
better to suit Swiss tastes. 

Whatever other criticisms may be justified, our 
music publishers, particularly those supplying 
music texts for elementary school children, have 
not failed to provide a wealth of material from 
other nations. Thousands of children a few 
months ago sang Christmas programs of carols 
from such sources. It would be interesting to dis- 
cover how many, after learning the “Coventry 
Carol,” “Bring a Torch,” “Mary Sang Softly,” 
knew any more about English, French, or Polish 
Christmas observances than before. Or how few 
sang a Hebrew song associated with Hanukka, 
the Feast of Lights, celebrated at the same time 
by their Jewish friends. 

If in some way empathy could be established 
so that the participant might feel himself to be 
a character in the music (Jeanette or Isabella 
hurrying to the manger), a crofter in medieval 
England, or a little Jewish boy or girl in a ghetto, 
along journey toward brotherhood, on the magic 
carpet of music, would result. 


MUSIC’S MESSAGE FOR THE MILLIONS 
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The intent of all this, perhaps superfluous, 
questioning is to emphasize the fact that with- 
out purpose behind it, indulging in music of 
many nations may merely be going through the 
motions. It is unnecessary further to belabor the 
point that an international viewpoint is essential 
today, not only in the Department of State but 
in the humblest citizen of our country. The 
shrinkage in distance is obvious to the dullest 
among us. A guided missile from thousands of 
miles away can drop into our front lawn with 
little if any warning. Surely men of good will 
must attempt to become as close together in 
spirit as they are in time and space. 


An Exchange of Recordings 


It may be encouraging to mention two recent 
developments which indieate that the determina- 
tion to use music as a medium of better interna- 
tional understanding is becoming focused and 
organized. The first of these is the International 
Music Recording Project sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross. In 1949, an album of 
school music recordings by outstanding ensem- 
bles in twelve cities in our country was made. 
Over one thousand of these were sent to coun- 
tries affiliated with the Red Cross, as an evidence 
of music education accomplishment in the United 
States. The recipients were invited to record 
their music performances and send the platters 
to us. Two years later the project was expanded 
to include recordings containing a greeting from 
our children made by any school which con- 
tained a Junior Red Cross Chapter. These were 
were screened and sent abroad. Each platter was 
accompanied by a photograph of the performing 
group, and copies of the vocal music recorded. 
Every section of the United States participated. 
In 1952-53, this project was further expanded to 
include tape recordings from six states on an 
experimental basis. The state organizations of 
Music Educators National Conference cooper- 
ated in publicizing the project and in screening 
the resulting tapes. Response from other coun- 
tries continued to be weak, but since last fall 
active groups abroad have undertaken to stimu- 
late the two-way flow upon which success de- 
pends. Here is one way, and a Very direct one, 
in which music is utilized as communication be- 
tween the youth of many countries. 


Planting the Seed of Good Will 


Another project of great significance came to 
fruition in Brussels, Belgium, last summer. Un- 
der the aegis of Unesco, in collaboration with 
the International Music Council, representatives 





of music education activities in thirty-nine coun- 
tries numbering almost 500 met in that city as 
the first International Conference on “The Role 
of Music in the Education of Youth and Adults.” 
In plenary sessions and in three working com- 
missions, reports on the status of music educa- 
tion in various areas, presentations of philosophy 
and pedagogy, with some remarkable demonstra- 
tions by children, brought into focus a world- 
wide movement on behalf of the child and his 
rights to music instruction at public expense. 
Evening concerts by ensembles from various 
countries gave great pleasure. The climax came 
on the last evening, when a cantata for soprano, 
chorus, and orchestra—“The Canticle to Hope” 
written by a French poet and an ex-German 
composer, Claudel and Hindemith—was per- 
formed by Belgian young people. 

An agreement on several basic concepts in 
music education was achieved, and an Interna- 
tional Society of Music Education was organ- 
ized. Above all, the mingling of nationals of so 
many nations in friendly discussions planted the 
seed of international understanding on a high 
educational level so carefully that a bountiful 
harvest of good will may be anticipated. 

An inexorable sequence of historic pressures 
has forced our country into leadership of that 
portion of the world which advocates freedom 
for all. A mailed fist domination should be un- 
thinkable to us; therefore, we must seek areas of 
common agreement in all phases of life among 
our brothers in all countries. The arts provide 
one such area already well established. Used 
with intelligence and purpose it can contribute 
greatly to peace on earth for men of good will. 
The responsibility for planning and for present- 
ing music with such a purpose is largely in the 
hands of educators. May our vision and courage 
be equal to such a stupendous objective. 


MORE THAN THE TURTLE’S SHELL 
(Concluded from page 299) 


not only did the architect decorate construction 
but he constructed decoration. Some of this was 
not integral to Structure. No stone arris was left 
unmolded. Stone itself had now blossomed into 
at least an affair of human skill, usually into a 
thing of the human spirit. The “Gothic” cathedral 
seems an expiring wave of creative impulse 
seizing humanity by way of stone. The noble 
material, becoming mutable as the sea, rose into 
lines of surge, peaks of foam that were all hu- 
man symbols. In it images of organic life were 
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caught and held in cosmic urge. It was the fina] 
movement in the great song of stone. 


Human Nature Is Their Nature 


In all these great periods of human history the 
buildings themselves, in point of style, were re- 
lated to everything put into them for human use 
or for beauty. They were related to anything else 
that was in any way related to them, even clothes 
and ornaments, the way of wearing them and of 
wearing the hair, the grooming of eyebrows, even 
making up the face. We may reasonably see 
these architectures altogether as having common 
origin, all flowing in the same direction. The fea- 
tures of all are truly the features of humankind. 
Human nature is their nature and human limita- 
tion their limitation. For, not only were ancient 
popular customs in perfect harmony with ancient 
buildings, utensils, and ornaments, but even hu- 
man personal manners were affected likewise by 
environment and affected or reflected environ- 
ment. Better to say that environment and archi- 
tecture were one with nature in the life of the 
people at the time, whenever and wherever it 
existed as architecture. 


The Spirit of Man Enters Into All 


We are viewing this valid record of the inspired 
work of the red men, yellow men, black men or 
white men of the human race in perspective out- 
line. What we see is a vast human expression hav- 
ing a common ground of origin. It is more a part 
of a man himself than the turtle’s shell is part of 
the turtle. A great mass of matter has been eroded 
by man’s spirit. These buildings were wrested by 
his tireless energy from the earth and erected in 
the eye of the sun. It was originally the conscious 
creation, out of man himself, of a higher self. 
His building, in order to be architecture, was the 
true spirit of himself made manifest (objective) 
whereas the turtle had no freedom of choice or 
any spirit at all in the making of his shell. 

This is the great fact in this great humanscape 
called architecture: architecture is simply a higher 
type and expression of nature by way of human 
nature where human beings are concerned. The 
spirit of man enters into all, making of the whole 
a God-like reflection of himself as creator. 





Do you know that the biennial council of Phi 
Delta Kappa approved the Commission on Interna- 
tional Education’s recommendation that each chap- 
ter appoint a chairman of a committee on Interna- 
tional Education or a liaison person to receive 
give suggestions on world-wide educational endeav- 
ors, the name and address of such person to be for- 
warded to the Commission? 










The Universality of Art 





Sincere paintings, either representational or non-objective, have always been a 
source of universal understanding. This understanding comes as a result of open- 
minded contemplation by attentive observers. Paintings can be a potent force in 
opposing the communist ideology, not by the use of propaganda, but by appeal- 
ing to the universal spirit of man. More than ever before, the creative artist is 
today an important member of human society, with a growing influence. 





By RUPERT KILGORE®” 


[Language barriers are dissolved by art. One 
does not have to know the German language to 
understand “The Virgin and Child with Saint 
Anne,” as painted by the Austrian, Maulpertsch. 
One does not need Spanish to read Del Mazo’s, 
“The Family of the Artist,” or Italian to feel 
“The Ecstasy of Saint Theresa of Avila,” or Dutch 
to be lonely before “The Great Wood” of Van 
Ruisdael, or English cockney to read the fea- 
tures of the intrepid “Sir Francis Drake,” as 
painted by Hilliard, or French to appreciate the 
regality of Clouet’s “Charles IX of France.” And 
symbolically appropriate for accenting the uni- 
versality of art is Rubens’ “The Four Continents” 
which I saw a few years ago in the traveling 
Hapsburg collection from Austria.—C. A. De Y.] 


HEN WE CONSIDER art as an internation- 

al language, we assume that it must 

have some kind of universal meaning 
for the people of most nations. The implication 
is that the work of a painter in Japan or Norway 
will hold meaning for people of France, Russia, 
Brazil or any other nation. But as long as Russia 
and her satellites are under the pressure of the 
present communist ideology, this is not possible. 
However, with the exception of communist na- 
tions, work by a sincere painter of any nation is 
better accepted by the peoples of other nations 
than most of us realize. The Red Cross periodi- 
cally circulates paintings by children of various 
nations and these are given a good reception 
wherever they are shown. Children’s work al- 
ways has a universal appeal because children 
are sincere. 


*Rupert Kilgore is Professor and Director, School of Art, 
inois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois. 


There are people who will point to a non- 
objective painting (one with no recognizable 
representation) and say, “I do not understand 
that painting myself. How do we expect people 
of other countries to understand it?” A profound 
work of art, whether painting, poetry or music, 
is never easily understood. Too many people 
expect to understand a painting at a glance, with 
no more time spent than they spend on news 
photographs, magazine covers, and roadside bill- 
boards. A frequently quoted Chinese once said 
that a picture is worth ten thousand words. This 
statement is relative. Few magazine covers are 
worth even a hundred words, but Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Ceiling is worth ten times ten thousand. 
A work of art expects and deserves contempla- 
tion. Most of us know and understand the Twen- 
ty-Third Psalm, but if we took time now to read 
it through, giving it our full attention, we would 
finish with an even deeper understanding. That 
is the nature of art. 


If With an Open Mind 


If we contemplate a work of art with an open 
mind, we enjoy it. Understanding is a corollary 
to contemplative enjoyment. And we grow both 
mentally and spiritually as a result of each such 
experience. 

Perhaps a comparison of music and painting 
will give more meaning to the word “universal” 
as it applies to the latter. Music is usually con- 
sidered more universal in its appeal than paint- 
ing. This is because subject matter in music is 
less obvious. There are three components in 
every work of art which are interdependent and 
which cannot be separated except for discussion. 
These are: subject matter, form, and content. 
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Subject matter is the particular segment of life 
or experience with which the artist is concerned 
and is usually revealed in the title. Form refers 
to the plan, order, or design that the artist has 
developed from and imposed upon the chosen 
subject matter. Content is the meaning conveyed 
to the observer as a result of his response (emo- 
tional and intellectual) to what he perceives. He 
responds to the interaction of form and subject. 
For instance, many artists have chosen “The Last 
Supper” as a subject, but the form in which each 
artist interprets the subject gives the observer 
a different response and a different meaning in 
each case. 

With the exception of the last statement, the 
ideas expressed in the previous paragraph apply 
to music as well as to painting. Our first glance 
at a representational painting gives us a good 
idea of the subject matter involved. But just 
listening to a piece of music (without words) 
usually leaves no definite idea whatever of the 
subject of the composition. Non-representational 
painting is abstract in the same way that music 
is abstract. In the concert hall we listen to tones 
in sequence and in combination with a variety 
of quality and rhythm, and we are emotionally 
stirred by what we hear. In front of an abstract 
painting, we see colors, lines, textures and shapes 
in rhythmic relation to each other and we are 
emotionally stirred by what we see. When en- 
joyed in this way, painting is just as universal in 
its appeal as music. It is more universal when 
we include Oriental art because the average 
western audience appreciates Oriental painting 
and sculpture much more than Oriental music. 


Form and Order Have Universal Appeal 


This does not mean that only non-objective 
paintings can have the universal appeal that we 
associate with sincere art. But it does mean that 
when the artist makes his subject matter too im- 
portant and neglects the form and order in the 
work—which, as a sincere creative artist, he is 
obligated to respect—the painting will lack uni- 
versal appeal. For the decoration of the Sistine 
Ceiling in Rome, Michelangelo chose as subjects 
the most important episodes from the Old Testa- 
ment. If a man who knew absolutely nothing of 
the Christian story, were to walk into that room 
he would be deeply impressed by what he saw 
there, yet subject matter as such would have no 
meaning for him. Michelangelo did not neglect 
subject matter in favor of form. He maintained 
a balance between them, imposing form on sub- 
ject and letting form grow out of subject. Be- 
cause of the sublimity of his subject matter, he 
gave sublime form to his painting. And the uni- 
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versality of the Sistine Ceiling is such that any 
visitor today is just as deeply moved as were 
those of the sixteenth century. 

When the artist emphasizes subject and neg. 
lects form his painting loses its universal appeal, 
If he carries it to the extreme of naturalistic imi- 
tation, the result is a painting which has only 
documentary interest. And even when there is 
universal appeal in the subject, there is none in 
the painting. This is craftsmanship but not art. 


A Place for Non-Objective Painting 


When the artist moves in the opposite direc- 
tion, emphasizing form and subordinating the 
subject to the form, his work becomes abstract. 
When recognizable subject matter disappears 
entirely, his work is non-objective, in which case 
the lines, colors and shapes in the painting may 
be the subject. The subject may be a mood or 
an abstract emotion. 

There is a place for non-objective painting in 
today’s culture, although it is not as universally 
accepted as the work of the Old Masters. But 
people change. It has been said that the only 
constant in life is change. A hundred years from 
now, non-objective painting may be more uni- 
versally accepted than any style has ever been. 
The movement has spread rapidly since the last 
war. Nearly every nation outside the Iron Cur- 
tain has a few non-objective painters. The Orien- 
tal landscape painter has for centuries painted 
not the subject but the spirit of the subject. The 
Oriental is more accustomed to contemplation 
than are we in western culture. And if contem- 
plation is necessary to the esthetic enjoyment of 
a work of art, it is possible that non-objective 
painting will become more widely appreciated 
in the Orient than in the west. The most recent 
Japanese paintings I have seen are nearly all 
non-objective. 

From the beginning of the twentieth century 
to World War II, the School of Paris dominated 
western painting. Most of the experimental trends 
during that period started in Paris with such 
men as Picasso, Rouault, Matisse and Braque. 
None of these trends developed into strong in- 
ternational movements but they did foster indi- 
vidual experimentation among many artists of 
many nations. And the right to free creative in- 
dividual expression is one of the corucistones of 
the democratic way of life. 


Influence of Dictatorships on Art 


During the thirties there came a wave of re- 
action that was probably more immediately uni- 
versal than any previous trend. This came as 4 
result of the political dictatorships that were set 
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up in European countries. Dictators always in- 
sist that painting can be valuable only as propa- 
ganda. As a result, the painters in those countries 
not only lost their right to free expression—es- 
sential to the production of any great art—but 
were forced to emphasize subject matter at the 
expense of form in order to glorify the new re- 
gimes. They produced paintings of documentary 
interest only, and which lacked universal appeal. 
At the same time in the United States there ap- 
peared the “American Scene” movement in paint- 
ing, parallel with the “America First” movement 
in politics. Many artists followed the trend and 
chose their subjects from their own immediate 
environment, emphasizing the importance of sub- 
ject and losing universality. The style was very 
popular with the general public, which prefers 
conservative documentary painting because prac- 
tical-minded people have little time for con- 
templation. 

World War II brought an end to this reaction- 
ary movement because it is difficult to express 
material power at the global level and at the 
same time to give spiritual expression to only one 
section of one country. Since the war, the main 
trend in most nations has been in the direction 
of the abstract and non-objective. Perhaps in a 
world of cold war, international tensions, and 
political chaos, the artist turns to a world of his 
own, one in which he can create form and order 
on canvas. And since form and order are of ut- 
most importance to him, he loses interest in rec- 
ognizable subject matter. Every person who wor- 
ries about world conflict has this same deep 
longing for order. Perhaps the obligation of the 
artist to society is to express this order. 


Food Needed for the Spirit 


Since the end of the war, the United States 
has been in a position of tremendous responsi- 
bility. Because of her wealth and power, most of 
her political decisions affect peoples around the 
world. The line is drawn in the battle for the 
minds of men. Theoretically (but not in prac- 
tice), the communist ideology provides for the 
body, the mind, and the spirit of man. To oppose 
that ideology positively, the democracies should 
make the same provisions and see that they work 
in practice. The Marshall Plan has done a won- 
derful job in aiding the recovery of war-torn 
countries. Any recent visitor to Europe will tell 
of the rapid reconstruction that has taken place 
in areas that were hardest hit. Under the plan, 
we sent food, money, and technicians to assist in 
this recovery, assuming (it seems to me) that if 
we provided for the body and mind of man the 
spirit would take care of itself. 
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In the late forties, our State Department at- 
tempted to fill this gap and provide food for the 
spirit. It purchased nearly a hundred recent 
works by outstanding American painters and 
shipped them to Europe to be circulated as a 
travelling exhibition among the various cities. 
People in Europe received the show with much 
enthusiasm, particularly in Germany where a 
whole generation of painters had been com- 
pletely cut off from all contemporary trends. 
The exhibition was shown in three cities, two of 
which donated the funds necessary to keep the 
show an extra two weeks to enable more thou- 
sands to see it. But it was exhibited in only three 
cities. One of our larger newspaper chains and a 
few magazines looking for something sensational 
ran articles on the show with reproductions of 
the more extreme paintings and statements ridi- 
culing them and suggesting that it was a waste 
of the taxpayer's money. Whereupon, conserva- 
tive, practical minded demos wrote his con- 
gressman. Congress cut off the funds and the 
State Department had to bring the collection 
home after only three showings and sell the 
paintings at auction. Thus ended Uncle Sam’s 
attempt to provide spiritual nourishment. 


Free Initiative Promoting International Art 


But what government cannot do, free initia- 
tive in the democracies can do and is doing. The 
influence of painting and sculpture as an inter- 
national language is increasing. Before the last 
war, the Carnegie International in Pittsburgh 
was the only painting exhibition of its kind. In 
1950, the Philadelphia Museum held an interna- 
tional sculpture exhibition. This is the year for 
the famous Venice Biennale. Outstanding paint- 
ers from Europe and the Americas will have 
work there and it will be seen by thousands of 
tourists from most countries. Recently an exhibi- 
tion of sculpture and painting from many nations 
was held in Rio de Janeiro. Last year’s competi- 
tion for a sculptural monument commemorating 
the Unknown Political Prisoner was international 
in scope. The various cultural commissions of 
the United Nations organization are doing an 
excellent job of collecting information and dis- 
seminating knowledge that will aid in the inter- 
national understanding of the arts. 

Sincere paintings have always been a source of 
international understanding. We think of lan- 
guage as a means of communication. But the 
language of painting is a spiritual one. We should 
expect, not a spiritual message from a painting, 
but a spiritually enriching experience. All sin- 
cere paintings offer us this if we contemplate 
them with an open mind. 





The Universality of Human Rights 





The world’s greatest religious leaders have all taught the love of one’s fellow 
man. But the recognition of the rights of man, as man, is a recent mark of the 
progress of civilization. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is the first 
world-wide recognition and specification of these rights, but we have not yet 


progressed far enough to guarantee them. 





By CARLETON WASHBURNE®* 


[The United Nations’ Commission in its “Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights” has defi- 
nitely supported education as a human right: 

“Everyone has a right to education. Elementary 
and fundamental education shall be free and 
compulsory and there shall be equal access on 
the basis of merit to higher education. Education 
shall be directed to the full development of the 
human personality, to strengthening respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms and to 
combating the spirit of intolerance and hatred 
against other nations and against racial and re- 
ligious groups elsewhere.”—C. A. De Y.] 


RECOGNITION of human rights is a meas- 
ure of civilization and progress. 

Breasted, in his Dawn of Conscience, 
states that the first indication of concern for the 
rights and well being of people, not merely 
rulers, was in Egypt in the third millennium be- 
fore Christ, and that it was this that Moses 
brought to the Jews. In Leviticus (XIX 18) ap- 
pears the command, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” This was reiterated by Jesus as 
one of the two fundamental commandments. 

The ancient Hindu scripture, Narada Sutra, 
makes it clear that all humanity is to be loved: 


Love alone is to be embraced... . 

Practice it alone, practice it alone... 

Those worshippers who have this one object in 
life are the greatest... 

Amongst them no distinction is to be made of 
caste, learning, beauty, birth, wealth, occu- 
pation. 


Proverbs (XIV 31) states “He that oppresseth 


* Carleton Washburne is Director of the Division of Graduate 
Studies and of the Teacher Education Program, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the poor reproacheth his Maker: but he that 
honoureth Him hath mercy on the poor.” Jesus 
broadened this to say, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 

The Golden Rule—Jesus’ statement in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, “Therefore all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so unto them”—appears, in one form or 
another, in most great religious writings. Thus 
when Confucius is asked, “Is there one word 
which may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s 
life?” he replies, “Is reciprocity not such a word? 
Do not to others what you do not want done to 
yourself—this is what the word means.” (Ana- 
lects 15:23; also 12:2). Analogously, in the Budd- 
hist scripture Dhamma-pada, one finds, “Remem- 
ber that thou too art like to them; make thine 
own self the measure of the others, and so ab- 
stain from causing hurt to them.” Buddha again, 
as quoted in Edwin Arnolds’ Light of Asia, says 
“Have good-will to all that lives”; and he urges 
“living pure, reverent, patient, pitiful, loving all 
things which live, even as themselves”; and again 
he says, “Offer loving thoughts and acts to all 
. .. to humblest living things.” 

The Hindu Manu-Smrti, oldest living law book 
of the world, brings out the same basic thought: 


By self-analogy who feels for all 

In gladness or in sorrow, everywhere, 

The highest yogi is he to be deemed. 

He who hath joined his self to the Great Self, 
And seeth all in Me and Me in all, 
Same-sightedness he gaineth everywhere . . . 
Who feels for others as he feels for self, 

He is true pandit, he is true wise man. 


In the Persian scripture, Zend Avesta, Zara- 
thustra, in the Gatha (43.1), says, 
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That which is good for all and anyone, 
For whomsoever—that is good for me... 
What I hold good for self, I should for all. 


Note that in all these examples it is not the 
human rights that are stressed, but our common 
humanity, and our duties toward fellow human 
beings. The rights of people to receive sympathy, 
love and kindness are perhaps implied; but the 
religious leaders have stressed the individual’s 
moral or religious obligation to give them. 

It is in secular law that the situation is re- 
versed. Greek citizens had certain rights—not as 
human beings, but as Greeks. Roman law speci- 
fied many rights, especially for Roman citizens, 
but never simply as human beings. Even the 
Magna Charta, in the 13th century, confined the 
right to freedom from arbitrary arrest and the 
right to trial by one’s peers, to freemen. 


The “Natural Rights” of Man 


John Locke, four hundred years t 
farther, and spoke of “natural right; .. Wmg 
the right to hold property and the rivht to free- 
dom. In contrast to the Divine Right of Kings, 
the people had the right to their own choice as 
to form of government, and the state was the 
outcome of free contract. It had no right to in- 
terfere with religious beliefs that are not incon- 
sistent with civil society. He did not, however, 
grant full toleration to the atheist, because “The 
taking away of God dissolves all,” nor to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in England because of its 
allegiance to a foreign sovereign. 

Thomas Jefferson, a century later, was influ- 
enced by Locke, and incorporated Locke’s ideas 
of “natural rights” and political equality and 
freedom in the Declaration of Independence: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.—That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,— 
That whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or abolish it... . 


The very foundation of our government, there- 
fore, rested on a recognition of human rights. 
And Jefferson meant these rights to apply to all 
human beings. Jefferson’s denunciation of slav- 
ery, however, was expunged from his draft be- 
fore it was adopted by the Congress. 

It was this document which inspired Lafayette 
to draft the famous Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of the Citizen. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
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The Constitution and Bill of Rights 


The Declaration of Independence had a most 
profound influence on the Constitution of the 
United States. The Constitution as adopted in 
1787, it is true, said little explicitly concerning 
human rights, although the preamble gave as 
two of its purposes to “promote the general Wel- 
fare and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity.” And the right of habeas 
corpus, the right of trial by jury, and the implicit 
right to vote are guaranteed. Four years later, 
however, the Bill of Rights was added to the 
Constitution, in the form of nine amendments. 
The rights enumerated were: 

I. Freedom of religion, freedom of speech and 
of the press, freedom of assembly, and freedom 
to petition for redress of grievances. 

II. The right to keep and bear arms. 

III. The right to freedom from having troops 
quartered in one’s house in peacetime, or in war- 
time without prescription by law. 

IV. Freedom from search and seizure except 
as specified in lawfully issued warrants. 

V. The right to grand jury indictment before 
being held to answer for capital or infamous 
crimes; the right not to be held twice in jeopardy 
for the same offense; the right not to be a wit- 
ness against oneself; the right not to be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law. 

VI. The right to speedy public trial by jury, 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation, to be confronted with the witnesses 
against one and to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in one’s favor, and to have 
counsel for defense. 

VII. In suits involving more than twenty dol- 
lars, the right to jury trial. 

VIII. Freedom from excessive bail or fines 
and from cruel and unusual punishment. 

IX. The Ninth Amendment states that the 
foregoing enumeration of rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

Here was a comprehensive spelling out of an 
important group of human rights as part of the 
basic structure of a nation. It went far beyond 
the Magna Charta and showed great progress in 
man’s social thinking. 

It took a civil war, nearly three quarters of a 
century later, to extend these rights, nationally, 
to negroes. The Thirteenth Amendment (1865) 
prohibited involuntary servitude. The Four- 
teenth (1868) gave all persons, born or natural- 
ized in the United States, full citizenship with 
all its rights, protections and privileges. And the 
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Fifteenth (1870) specified that the right to vote 
“shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” 

The next big step forward, in the United 
States, did not come for another half century. 
Then, in 1920, the Nineteenth Amendment add- 
ed, “The right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged . . . on account of sex.” 
Women were at last recognized as human! 


Chronology of the UN Charter 


The ruthless disregard of human rights by 
Nazi Germany spurred the world to a recogni- 
tion of their importance. In 1941, shortly before 
the United States entered the war, Churchill and 
Roosevelt drew up the Atlantic Charter stating 
that one of the aims for which the Allies were 
fighting was “a peace which will afford to all na- 
tions the means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want.” With- 
in five months twenty-six nations signed this 
declaration. 

In April, 1945, fifty nations, assembled in San 
Francisco, began to draw up a Charter for the 
United Nations. 

The preamble to that Charter made the rec- 
ognition of human rights basic to the internation- 
al structure: “to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, ‘n the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person, in the equal rights of men and 
women; . . . to promote social progress and bet- 
ter standards of life in larger freedom.” 

In the Charter itself, defining the functions of 
the Economic and Social Council, Article 62 pro- 
vides: “It may make recommendations for the 
purpose of promoting respect for and observa- 
tion of human rights and fundamental freedoms 


for all.” 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


On the basis of this article, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations established 
the Commission on Human Rights. That Com- 
mission of eighteen persons, from eighteen coun- 
tries, labored for two years, weighing every word 
and phrase, to produce the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. This great document was 
adopted by the General Assembly, with eight 
abstentions and two absences, but with no dis- 
senting votes. 

It represents the ideal toward which the en- 
tire world is now working. It incorporates the 
rights named in our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Constitution and its amend- 
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ments, just as the latter incorporated the essence 
of the Magna Charta—and goes vastly farther, 

Jefferson’s “All men are created equal” is ex. 
panded and clarified to “All human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights.” Our 
Constitution’s statement that “the right to vote 
shall not be denied . . . on account of race, color 
or previous condition of servitude” (Fifteenth 
Amendment) and that “the right of citizens to 
vote shall not be denied . . . on account of sex” 
(Nineteenth Amendment) was expanded to 
“Everyone is entitled to all the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this Declaration, without dis- 
tinction of any kind, such as race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth, or other 
status.” 

Other articles similarly repeat or expand rights 
already existing in our constitution and in the 
constitutions of other democratic states. An im- 
portant addition, Article 12, is “No one shall be 
subjected to attacks upon his honor or reputa- 
tion. Everyone has the right to the protection 
of the law against such interference or attacks.” 

The right of freedom of movement within 
one’s own country and freedom to leave and re- 
turn; the right of asylum for those charged with 
political crimes; and the right to marry the per- 
son of one’s choice without limitation due to 
race, nationality, or religion, are among the 
rights not included in our own constitution. 

But the next group of articles, 22 et seq., are 
still more in advance of anything included in the 
basic laws of even the most progressive democ- 
racies. One could say that they are a great ex- 
tension of the phrase in the preamble of our 
Constitution, “to promote the general welfare,” 
and they define much of our recent legislation as 
in accord with fundamental human rights: 


Everyone, as a member of society, has the right 
to social security and is entitled to realization . . . 
of the economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and the free development 
of his personality. Everyone bas the right to work, 
to free choice of employment, to just and favor- 
able conditions of work and to protection against 
unemployment. Everyone, without discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work... . 
Everyone has the right to form and join trade 
unions. . . . Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure including . . . periodic holidays with pay. 
All children, whether born in or out of wedlock, 
shall enjoy the same protection. 

Everyone has the right to education. Education 
shall be directed to the full development of the 
human personality and to the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental free- 


(Concluded on page 311) 





Universal Symbols of Science 





Each day the world grows smaller and smaller. Major factors responsible for, 
and continuing this trend, are vast improvements in methods of transportation 
and communication. Truly we live in a remarkable era—when dreams of cen- 
turies have come to pass in a few decades. Photographs now traverse land and 
sea with the velocity of light, and travel exceeds the speed of sound. 





By MILLARD HARMON® 


[An example of one of the modern miracles of 
physical science which contributes to the shrink- 
ing of our world is the first telephone cable 
across the Atlantic. This new cable, linking the 
voices of America and Europe, will lie on the 
ocean floor from Nova Scotia to Scotland, via 
Newfoundland—a distance of 2,300 nautical 
miles. It will have a capacity of 36 conversations, 
simultaneously, and will be an important supple- 
ment to the radio-telephone channels now in use. 
-C. A. De Y.] 


to our shrinking world is most obvious. 

We are living in a scientific era, perhaps 
the scientific era. While the world continues to 
grow smaller, knowledge and background—the 
world of science—grows larger, greater, more 
extensive with each and every breath we take. 

Although this scientific world has its center at 
present in western civilization, it should be real- 
ized that its effect is rapidly being felt in the 
eastern hemisphere where an advanced philoso- 
phy may well be valued as a fair exchange. 

The universal symbols of this scientific world 
of ours, to which we might refer, lie in three dif- 
ferent areas. These are: 1) applied science, the 
use of which may be considered universal; 2) 
specialized areas influencing everyday living 
which reflect the universality of our scientific era; 
and 3) the specialized scientific era as repre- 
sented by the release of atomic energy. 

It may seem facetious to mention a can opener 
as a universal symbol of science, and yet it might 
well be thought of as just that. The user may 
never realize that he is dealing with a symbol 


F VEN TO THE CASUAL observer, the corollary 


*Millard Harmon is a teacher in the public schools of New- 
ne Mass. He has recently returned from extensive travels in 
urope, 


of science. The opener itself may not have orig- 
inated as a concept to be carried to the far cor- 
ners of the earth. And because the operator of this 
simple instrument may not recognize his place in 
the multitude of world citizens who operate can 
openers, he may never become aware of the no- 
ble notion that there are people all over the 
world who make use of the same principle or 
device. He may never associate himself with the 
millions who make use of the same tool. 


Everyday Items of Use 


Yes, the can opener may be thought of as rep- 
resentative of the millions of everyday symbols 
of science which we all make use of —automo- 
biles, trains, plumbing, mass-produced clothing. 
In this instance, we are naming international 
needs as expressed by western civilization. In 
meeting the needs of a local populace for trans- 
portation, communication, health, or sanitation, 
science as applied by industry and medicine has 
developed new methods of solving age-old prob- 
lems. These can be and are often beneficially 
adapted to other parts of the world. For example, 
the prophylactic practices, and the mechanical 
gadgets produced by the industrial resources of 
such countries as Britain, Germany, Brazil, and 
the United States may well be considered uni- 
versal symbols of science. 

This concept is too wide and the need which 
it supplies too obscure for the individual in west- 
ern civilization to develop, as a by-product, any 
sense of comradeship with fellow men solving 
the same problems in the same way, although sev- 
eral thousand miles and several languages distant. 

From this first mentioned, more general sym- 
bol, we may pass to more specialized areas. 
These will include that large number of people 
who usually serve the needs of others. 
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Dutch-Norwegian Atomic Reactor near Oslo, Norway. 


Among the Specialists 


Here we will find such persons as radio opera- 
tors, airplane pilots, meteorologists, and railway 
engineers. These persons have the specialized 
skills of their fields regardless of where they 
serve. It is quite conceivable, for example, that 
the technician who works for Radio Moscow 
will have many of the same operational problems 
as his counterpart with Radio Free Europe. 

These specialists are dealing and working with 
universal symbols of science, in as much as the 
fields in which they work are developed jointly 
or unilaterally throughout the world. And, with 
such specialized training and ability, we often 
see greater gregariousness among the individuals 
involved. For example, note the pleasure these 
specialists experience in meeting each other, a 
satisfaction felt by all people with mutual inter- 
ests, regardless of, and often heightened by, their 
different backgrounds. 


In the Field of Atomic Energy 


Beyond these specialized areas we now come 
to a field of such importance that there is a uni- 
versal attempt to gain its secrets. The original 
success in atomic fission was the result of the co- 
operation and thinking of many persons of dif- 
ferent nationalities. Until the present, there has 
been more unilateral development of atomic en- 
ergy than development on a cooperative basis. 
The reason is obvious, of course, and yet there is 
an attempt on the part of the President of the 
United States to share our part in this develop- 
ment a little more extensively. Whether it is the 
newspaper reports of our experiments in Nevada 
and Bikini, or Britain’s announcements of her 
experiments in Australia, or the report from our 
own specialists on an explosion in Russia, the 
world is following with greatest interest this uni- 
versal problem. Practical use of the released en- 
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ergy of the atom may result in the most impor- 
tant universal symbol of science of all time. 

The field of atomic energy lends itself most 
readily to universal understanding, by the peo- 
ple involved, of the great tie that binds those en- 
gaged in similar pursuits. This feeling is proba- 
bly heightened by the constant wonder, “Is the 
other team, behind the Iron Curtain, ahead of us 
in this or that area?” 

We are a long way from the kind of coopera- 
tion which could some day result in a universal 
symbol, and yet there is the beginning of such 
an achievement just a few kilometers north of 
Oslo, Norway. This is a nuclear reactor operated 
jointly by The Netherlands and Norway. It was, 
as of several months ago when I was there, one 
of five similar reactors in existence in the world, 
and the only one open to the public. It is quite 
possible that this experiment will be the proto- 
type of the cooperation that may be common- 
place some day among the free nations. 


Science and Universal Understanding 


It is the hope and prayer of the scientific world 
that universal symbols of science, as they de- 
velop and continue to increase, will result, in 
time, in a universal understanding among na- 
tions. One great obstacle in the path of such a glo- 
rious dream is the Iron Curtain—not the Russian 
people, for most of them are similar to the aver- 
age citizens of other countries, but the Commv- 
nist Party and the Kremlin. 

While the expenditures we have gladly poured 
into our own defenses have given us, as well as 
the free world, the security necessary to prevent 
the movement of totalitarian arms into many 
areas, history may prove they have had a num- 
ber of secondary benefits, such as rapid scientific 
progress, and advanced universal understanding. 

It would be difficult to imagine the rate of 
progress in many scientific phases without the 
impetus of defense spending. It might well have 
taken a lifetime of ordinary civilian research, in 
peacetime, to equal the progress made in the last 
five years. No one would advocate a Cold War in 
order to advance research. However, since we 
have to do the spending for survival reasons, per- 
haps it isn’t so impossible to take an objective 
look and to realize that we may be gaining a 
great many hidden benefits. 

While our military weapons are indisputably 
scientific symbols, perhaps we can look, for just 
a moment, to the people behind them. For the 
first time in history, large numbers of American 
families are living in every part of the globe. 
They are learning at first hand more and more 
about the everyday lives of the ordinary people 
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of nations that were once known to Americans 
only through geography books. 

And people in these far-away places are learn- 
ing more and more about the average American. 
They are learning that he is a rather nice fellow 
who loves his family and likes pets; who gets 
along well with his neighbors and is interested 
in the lives of the people whose country he is 
visiting. This understanding of the other man, 
whether gained through the Point Four Pro- 
gram and those symbols of science used in peace, 
or whether it comes from those symbols of sci- 
ence such as an F-86 plane, 2%-ton ammunition 
truck, rifles, or atomic cannon, may help us all 
to build a better world on a stronger foundation 
in the years to come. 


UNIVERSALITY OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
(Concluded from page 308) 


doms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance 
and friendship among all nations, racial or relig- 
ious groups, and shall further the activities of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

Everyone has duties to the community in which 
alone the free and full development of his per- 
sonality is possible. In the exercise of his rights 
and freedoms, everyone shall be subject only to 
such limitations as are determined by law solely 
for the purpose of securing due recognition and 
respect for the rights and freedoms of others and 
of meeting the requirements of morality, public 
order and the general welfare in a democratic 
society. 


These are merely samples of this remarkable 
document. Each of us should have, study, and 
take to heart and action, this Declaration of the 
ideals of the world today.? 

In this Declaration, against which no nation 
voted, and to which 48 nations agreed, we have 
the full flowering, in the minds of representa- 
tives of the masses of the world’s people, of the 
ideals expressed by the world’s greatest religious 
leaders more than two thousand years ago. The 
great seers are timeless. The advance of civiliza- 
tion to a realization of their teaching is slow. But 
we have come a long, long way now that 48 
nations have reached agreement on this Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Still a Long Way to Go 


It is one thing to recognize an ideal; another 
to implement it in action. Even when the Dec- 


1Send 15 cents to the International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.., 
for the complete text, in an attractive pamphlet, “Universal 

laration of Human Rights.” Another 15 cents to the same 
address will bring a valuable discussion guide, “Our Rights as 
Human Beings.” 
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_laration was before the General Assembly of the 


United Nations, voices, though not votes, ex- 
pressed doubts as to its implementation. The at- 
titude of totalitarian states was expressed by 
the delegate from Yugoslavia when he said, “The 
draft Declaration considered man as an isolated 
individual in respect of whom human rights ob- 
tain. .. . This Declaration does not meet reality 
because man cannot be considered as an isolated 
entity. He is a member of certain communities 
and the concept of the individual man is con- 
trary to social reality.” 

The delegate from South Africa “expressed 
the most grave doubts whether any good would 
be achieved by accepting a declaration which 
would, as regards many of its provisions, be 
more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance.” 

The delegate from Poland said “The Article 
regarding the freedom of the press permits any 
propaganda of hatred.” 

The Egyptian delegate, referring to the article 
that grants the right to change one’s religion, 
said “One does not change one’s religion as one 
changes one’s shirt.” 

But the delegate from Syria expressed the 
more general sentiment when he said: “The pres- 
ent Declaration . . . does not fulfill all the aspira- 
tions and ambitions of human beings. . . . We 
need many years of implementation and experi- 
ence before we can do this. . . . Nevertheless we 
should endeavor to work incessantly with faith 
and determination to honour the rights of hu- 
man beings as they are declared in this draft, 
and to see that they are put into practice in our 
legislation, in our policy, in our governments, in 
our education, and in our universities so that 
peace will be nearer and not farther away.” 

The Commission on Human Rights is now 
struggling to translate the Declaration into a 
Covenant—an international treaty with binding 
force. And in this struggle to make the ideal a 
practical reality it is meeting opposition, even 
from our own representatives. It is one thing to 
agree with an ideal; another to promise to put it 
into practice. Mankind is not yet fully civilized. 
But in at least recognizing the ideals toward 
which we are willing to strive—recognizing them 
very much more explicitly and internationally 
than ever before in the world’s history—we have 
taken a long step toward true civilization. 


Do you know that the biennial council of Phi Del- 
ta Kappa approved the recommendation “that PDK 
look forward to the implementation of the concept 
of “Phi Delta Kappa International?” 





Our Unaflicial Ambassadors 





As you read this article there are nearly 34,000 overseas students from 127 
nations of the world in 1,412 colleges and universities in the United States. Near- 
ly all will return to their homes and their people. What happens to them while 
here, for good or ill, largely depends upon the men and women in the communi- 
ties where they are in temporary residence. Contacts determine attitudes. 





By JOHN BENJAMIN SCHMOKER’® 


[It is a truism that the best way to send ideas 
and ideals abroad is to wrap them in a person. 
Exchange of human resources is the throbbing 
heart of an international program, with arteries 
running to all countries. Each project and each 
itinerary must be tailormade so that the visitor 
feels he is a person and not a number. Realistic 
evaluation is another great need. Too much work 
in educational exchange is based upon sobby 
sentiment and ebullient emotion. Research and 
followup after visitors return will help improve 
exchange programs.—C. A. De Y.] 


Is LAST WEEK I made the acquaintance of 
thirteen year old Cress Delahanty, the en- 
gagingly fresh, young adolescent of nov- 

elist Jessamyn West. Actually my real bond is 
with John Delahanty, the father of Cress. He 
made lists of things to do. I also am a list maker. 
Right now, as lists go, I am engaged in a 
rather large undertaking. It is a list of “musts” 
for Americans—those concerns which require 
our thoughtful attention as citizens. High on my 
list is the practical recognition of the power posi- 
tion of the United States throughout the world. 
There is not a corner of the world, whether it be 
the continents of Europe, Africa, Asia, or Central 
and Latin America, or the Pacific Islands, where 
the United States is not a factor in the everyday 
living of the people. When one considers the 
moral responsibility involved, it is sobering. 


Peace a Major Concern of Education 


It is a sobering moment because the world 
must have peace. The futility of war is recog- 


*John Benjamin Schmoker is the General Secretary of the 
Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students and 
Executive Secretary of the National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers. 


nized. Peace does not come through the roar of 
planes, the rumble of tanks or the threats of 
atomic destruction. It comes when men and 
women demonstrate their readiness to assume 
its responsibilities. Peace demands a renewal of 
faith in the ideal of equality. It requires skills in 
the application of all learning, to create the en- 
vironmental atmosphere conducive to its pro- 
gressive development. Peace is a major concern 
of higher education and the exchange of students 
is important to its realization. 


They Come From 127 Countries 


Students have always migrated. There is evi- 
dence that the earliest “universities” originated 
in the congregating of foreign students at Bo- 
logne. At the close of the last century, 1899, 
there were 6,284 foreign students in German uni- 
versities and 22 per cent were from the United 
States. It was these same American students who 
returned from Germany to plan and to develop 
our own system of graduate education. From our 
graduate schools today there are nearly 1,000 
American students studying abroad under Ful- 
bright scholarships. It is estimated that under 
government and private sponsorship approxi- 
mately 10,000 Americans are resident in foreign 
university centers and each summer another ten 
to twelve thousand board ships and planes for 
short term travel and study. Just as those Ameri- 
cans who studied in Germany made an impact 
on American higher education, so will Americans 
abroad today have an influence on the record 
of the coming eventful years. What direction can 
be given? To what extent can we assure returns 
that will advance the cause of peace? 

In 1784, Francisco de Miranda of Venezuela 
arrived at Yale University, the first foreign stu- 
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dent in the United States. Joseph Neesima, 
founder of Doshisha University, was a student 
here in 1865-74. In 1915-16, American colleges 
enrolled 3,790 students from other lands. By 
1945-46, the number had increased to 9,775. 
Three years later, 1949-50, the number was an 
unprecedented 27,717. During the last academic 
year, 1952-53, the 33,796 overseas students came 
from various regions as follows: Canada, 4,737; 
Caribbean, 1,583; Central America, 1,302; Mexi- 
co, 1,174; South America, 3,643; Europe, 8,130; 
Africa, 1,125; Near East, 3,651; Asia, 6,722; Pa- 
cific Islands, 1,613; Stateless, 213. These students 
were in residence in 1,412 colleges and universi- 
ties and came from 127 countries and areas of 
the world. 


Better Selection Procedures Necessary 


Americans go abroad and students come to 
the United States for a definite educational ob- 
jective. One may assume that in most instances 
the objective is related to human needs and that 
the specialized training will contribute to the 
welfare of mankind. In the tension climate of 
our times, however, nothing should be left to 
chance. There is one condition basic to a peace- 
ful world. People must have the kind of under- 
standing of one another that leads to mutual con- 
fidence. The acquisition of technical skills is not 
enough. If full potentialities are to be realized 
some careful planning is in order, and this plan- 
ning is the joint responsibility of educators and 
the American people. 

Proper selection is the key. Of the nearly 34,- 
000 foreign students now in the United States, 
only 15 per cent are on government sponsored 
programs. The majority of foreign students come 
on their own resources, applying directly to col- 
leges and universities for such scholarship aids 
as may be available. Admission practices vary 
from institution to institution. When credentials 
are received from some 127 different countries 
proper evaluation becomes a real problem. Cre- 
dentials cannot reveal personality characteristics. 
The real motives for their desire to come often 
are obscure. 

Many of our colleges are now publishing and 
distributing, through American consulates and 
information centers, special bulletins which en- 
deavor to present clearly the particular and dis- 
tinctive educational opportunities that the insti- 
tution offers and the basic requirements for en- 
trance. Some American colleges are establishing 
personal relationships with faculties and admin- 
istrative officers of foreign institutions. The 
American Friends of the Middle East are placing 
American representatives in countries throughout 
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the Near East to interview and counsel prospec- 
tive students. There are organized selection com- 
mittees whose primary function is to pass on can- 
didates for government grants, but whose serv- 
ices can be utilized. Similarly, American consu- 
lar officers are useful, and their briefing now 
stresses the importance of careful selection of 
students. Experiments are under way for testing 
proficiency in English, and eventually financial 
support may be found for testing procedures 
leading to more objective selection. 

There is a similar selection problem for Ameri- 
can students going abroad. Candidates for Ful- 
bright scholarships are on a strongly competitive 
basis. Personality and character traits are prop- 
erly considered but the number of available can- 
didates is limited due to language deficiencies. 
It is the judgment of many campus counselors 
that preparation for study abroad ought properly 
to start on the secondary school level. If our 
American students and their parents could be 
made aware of the possibilities and advantages 
of climaxing college experience with a year of 
study abroad, anticipation would go a long way 
toward directing adequate preparation. Unques- 
tionably, an increasing number of parents plan 
foreign travel for their college age children. For- 
eign travel might well be on the basis of short 
term study and work projects. American colleges, 
individually or in groups, need to establish as a 
part of the regular curriculum, summer travel- 
study opportunities. 


An Old College Pioneers Again 

Foreign students coming to the United States 
have a definite educational objective. For the 
most part their time is limited because American 
dollars are hard to get. No one suggests that 
there should be two sets of academic standards, 
one for foreign and one for American students. 
Foreign students and the educational officers of 
their embassies do complain of the rigidity of 
our academic system. On the graduate level 
there is not too serious a problem in academic 
placement. It is true that some of our foreign 
students need training as generalists and not spe- 
cialists. The smaller college campus can be more 
adaptable and it may be true that undergraduate 
foreign students can achieve purposes the better 
through the smaller institutions. The recent an- 
nouncement that Western College for Women 
(Oxford, Ohio) is to become an international 
college with opportunities for the election of 
international studies, with basic requirements in 
intercultural studies for all students and with spe- 
cial inter-departmental opportunities for foreign 
students, indicates that this century old institu- 
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tion is pioneering a unique experiment in inter- 
national education. Many of our colleges and 
universities offer special courses, not only in 
English as a secondary language but in Ameri- 
can civilization and culture. There are too few 
who endeavor to bring American and foreign 
students together for concentration in intercul- 
tural studies. 


Our Students Must Receive, Also 


One problem that we face is the relationship 
of the American student to the foreign student. 
“American students,” says a post graduate stu- 
dent from India, “are generous and friendly. 
They flood your mail with mimeographed notices 
to attend square dances, vocational conferences, 
hiking clubs, discussion on the Fifth Amend- 
ment, and religious retreats. You are always a 
guest and you are always on the receiving end. 
American students cannot open their minds to 
what you may have to share.” A recent study of 
students who have returned to their homelands 
indicates their disappointment in the lack of op- 
portunity to engage with Americans in some sort 
of an orderly rethinking of their philosophy of 
life. It is a problem for the local campus and the 
National Student Association, church groups, 
etc. Student Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s are develop- 
ing experimental programs where, through spe- 
cial groups, a sharing relationship is attempted. 

The program cannot be complete without the 
active cooperation of the community. The com- 
munity is a part of the educational experience 
of all foreign students. It is part of the experi- 
ence of American students abroad. Community 
resources need to be utilized to supplement the 
educational interests of the student, with oppor- 
tunities offered for the gaining of those insights 
into American institutions necessary for an un- 
derstanding of American democracy. 


If They Are to Evaluate America 


Wherever a foreign student may be in resi- 
dence there are certain requirements that, in my 
judgment, are necessary if he is properly to 
evaluate the “American Way”: 


1. A sustained relationship with an American 
home and family, or preferably an American neigh- 
borhood of families must be maintained. Life in the 
home, the responsibilities of its occupants, their 
interests, plans of parents for their children, family 
group life, all reveal the character of Americans. 

2. An understanding of the role of the public 
school in the lives of people and the influence of the 
citizen, through elected school boards, the PTA, and 
student self-government, on the policies of public 
education. An understanding of the importance 
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placed on the individual and the emphasis on group 
activities as a training ground for citizenship. An 
opportunity to observe the consideration given to 
social adjustment of individuals and the attention 
paid to character building activities. Living in a 
democracy is a complicated business and the free 
public school is a revelation to the foreign student, 
as is the dependence placed on self-direction. 

3. An understanding of the role of the church in 
our American culture; the religious education of 
youth; leadership training conferences; the highly 
developed discussion technique typical of youth re- 
ligious programs; the stressing of the social gospel 
and the action groups through work camps and com- 
munity-wide projects—these are a “look ahead” at 
the America of tomorrow. Furthermore, the very 
fact of extreme denominationalism is an indication of 
freedom to express interests, needs, and desires. 

4. An opportunity to observe our concern for hu- 
man values. America is a world power and there 
is a natural fear of seemingly inexhaustible strength. 
There may be a valid argument that the American 
people have not as yet exerted their will on the de- 
termination of foreign policy. As citizens we have 
been concerned only with national issues. There can 
be no doubt that Americans are opposed to any form 
of imperialistic or economic domination. The system 
of free enterprise, characteristic of our national econ- 
omy, places great emphasis on human values. The 
community chest program, the programs of civic 
clubs, the developing relationship between labor 
and management, the specialized techniques of 
movements such as that of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, all of these can point to the 
true character of our people. It is unfortunate that 
the foreign student reads only the press accounts of 
the community chest campaign, is invited as a guest 
to a Rotary or Junior Chamber of Commerce ban- 
quet with no briefing and no comprehension of the 
teamwork, on a voluntary basis, that such enter- 
prises demand and which is the marrow of demo- 
cratic cooperation. 


Peoples need to speak to peoples. They need 
to do so, not only through means of mass com- 
munication, but through art, literature, music, 
worship, and the face to face relationships of the 
small group. Students who study overseas are 
being referred to as “unofficial ambassadors.” 
What this tired and confused world may need is 
the freshness and the faith of more of them, 
both here and abroad. 





Do you know that WCOTP (World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession) wi 
meet in Oslo, Norway, August 2-5, 1954. WOTP, a 
constituent member of the confederation, will meet 
on July 31 at Oslo. Phi Delta Kappa has been an 
associate member of WOTP since 1946 and has been 
officially represented in four of the annual meetings. 
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Breaking the Language Barrier 





The difficulties of communication between men of different nations has been 
a hindrance to international understanding for many centuries. Now, science 
has produced two important developments aimed at reducing the language bar- 
rier. The first of these —simultaneous interpretation equipment for use at in- 
ternational conferences—has been in constantly increasing use for more than 
twenty years. The second— machine translation of written material—is a new 
development that holds great promise for the future. 





By DOROTHY M. BISHOP® 


[On visits to the United Nations headquarters 
I have had a golden opportunity to brush up on 
my French—one of the official languages of the 
UN. One of the scientific miracles of this age of 
international conventions and trans-oceanic con- 
ferences is the mechanical equipment by which 
interpreters rapidly, accurately, and clearly trans- 
late a talk into several languages, simultaneously. 
Esperanto as an international language has suf- 
fered a setback as a result of this miracle ma- 
chine of modern men.—C. A. De Y.] 


as been a hindrance to international un- 

derstanding and progress. As methods of 
transportation and communication improved, re- 
ducing the space and time barriers and increas- 
ing the interdependence and interaction of na- 
tions, the problem of language differences be- 
came one of increasing magnitude. 

In recent years, science has taken two impor- 
tant steps toward overcoming these difficulties, 
one in the realm of the spoken word, and the other 
in the realm of the written word, and both de- 
veloped through the facilities of International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

The first development was a translating sys- 
tem for use at international conferences. Now, 
any international gathering can be conducted 
with almost as much ease as a gathering where 
everyone speaks the same language, for the 
translating system makes it possible for an audi- 
ence to hear translations in as many as seven lan- 
guages, simultaneously with delivery. 


-___ 


*Dorothy M. Bishop is a writer in the Information Depart- 
ment of International Business Machines Corporation. 
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Supersedes the Whispering Technique 


The idea that led to the translating system was 
conceived nearly a quarter of a century ago by 
Edward A. Filene, whose activities in the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce made him aware 
of the language difficulties encountered in inter- 
national conferences. Two methods of translat- 
ing were then in use: the whispering technique, 
in which a delegate who did not know the lan- 
guage had an interpreter sitting at his elbow to 
give him a running whispered translation of the 
proceedings; and the consecutive interpretation 
system, whereby each speech was repeated to 
the whole audience in each of the different lan- 
guages required. 

The basic idea of simultaneous interpretation 
was to provide soundproof booths in which in- 
terpreters could listen to a speech conveyed to 
them from the speaker's microphone through a 
wired system to sets of headphones. While lis- 
tening to the speaker's words, the interpreters 
would give a simultaneous running translation 
into their own microphones. The interpreters’ 
voices would be carried over separate wired cir- 
cuits to every seat in the room. Each seat would 
be equipped with headphones and a selector 
switch, thus allowing every delegate to listen to 
the language of his choice. 

Thomas J. Watson, who was associated with 
Mr. Filene in the International Chamber of 
Commerce, became interested in the idea, and 
through the facilities of the corporation which 
he heads, workable equipment was built, and 
the system has been further developed and im- 
proved to its present efficiency. 
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First Great Publicity at Nuernberg 


In the last twenty years, simultaneous inter- 
pretation equipment has been used by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, and other large inter- 
national groups, but the system achieved its first 
great public notice at the War Crimes Trials. 

Here a vital need for continuous and imme- 
diate understanding of everything going on 
caused the United States Government to promote 
the idea of installing IBM equipment in the 
court rooms at Nuernberg, and IBM agreed to 
lend the equipment to the Allied High Command. 

The trials were conducted in English, French, 
German and Russian. The delays that would 
have been experienced in having three succes- 
sive translations of each question and three of 
each answer, and in having each speech re- 
delivered three times in different languages after 
the first delivery was completed, would have 
constituted an almost insurmountable barrier to 
the practical conduct of the trials. The translat- 
ing system successfully overcame the problem, 
and the trials were completed in a much shorter 
time than had been thought possible. 

The system at Nuernberg was organized and 
operated under the direction of Colonel Leon 
Dostert, who became associated with the United 
Nations at the conclusion of the trials and was 
the guiding hand in the work of installing simul- 
taneous interpretation equipment there. 


Choice of Five Languages at UN 


The United Nations equipped all conference 
rooms and council chambers at Lake Success 
with translating equipment, and today, the Gen- 
eral Assembly and all committee rooms at the 
permanent UN headquarters in New York are 
similarly equipped. When delegates meet to dis- 
cuss and to try to solve complicated world prob- 
lems, every participant and observer can hear 
the proceedings in his choice of five languages— 
English, French, Spanish, Russian or Chinese. 

One of the most difficult tasks in connection 
with the use of simultaneous interpretation is 
that of recruiting a corps of interpreters capable 
of meeting the exacting requirements of the 
work. An unusually high level of cultural and 
educational background is necessary, as is a 
vocabulary capable of coping rapidly and accu- 
rately with many subjects in at least two lan- 
guages. This task was particularly great in the 
United Nations, because of the usually wide va- 
riety of subjects discussed there. 

Until 1947, a serious drawback to the use of 
the translating equipment was the time and la- 
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bor involved in wiring the language channels to 
each seat. This required many hours of labor and 
high installation expense, and “fixed” the seating 
arrangement of the room because cables were 
attached to the chairs. 

Mr. Watson had, for a long time, proposed the 
building of a complete wireless system, but war 
restrictions and the press of other more impor- 
tant development projects caused delays, and the 
wireless system had not been completed at the 
time of the Nuernberg Trials. The project was 
given top priority in 1946, and a radio-operated 
system was completed for first use, on a large 
scale, at the International Radio Conference in 
Atlantic City in 1947. 


And Now a Wireless System 


The distinctive feature of the wireless system 
is the individual, lightweight radio receiving set 
that each hearer wears. These sets are equipped 
with earphones and have an aerial permanently 
embedded in the shoulder strap. Using one of 
these receivers, the listener is able to move about 
freely while still being able to hear the transla- 
tion of the speaker's remarks as long as he re- 
mains within the loop of an antenna that en- 
circles the auditorium. 

With the IBM Wireless Translating System 
now available at moderate cost to international 
conventions, the use of simultaneous interpreta- 
tion has increased tremendously. The wired sys- 
tem is used for permanent installations, such as 
that at the United Nations, and at Georgetown 
University, where the equipment is used for lan- 
guage instruction. The radio system is used at 
temporary conferences where it can be installed 
quickly because wiring seats is not necessary. 

IBM has 3500 of the miniature wireless receiv- 
ers and keeps the supply about evenly distributed 
between Europe and the United States. Confer- 
ences in Europe and the Near East are serviced 
from Zurich, Switzerland, and conferences in 
North and South America are serviced from the 
IBM plant in Endicott, New York. Conferences 
using this equipment have been held in seventy- 
seven cities throughout the world. 


Translating by Use of Electronic “Brain” 


Further progress in overcoming language bar- 
riers was made early this year, when IBM’s giant 
electronic computer, the “701,” translated from 
Russian into English sixty brief statements about 
politics, law, mathematics, chemistry, metallur- 
gy, communications and military affairs. The 
demonstration was performed jointly by George- 
town University and IBM as a phase of IBMs 
endowed research in computation. 
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Dr. Leon Dostert, now director of the Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics at Georgetown 
University, originated the practical approach to 
electronic translation and supervised the linguis- 
tic analysis. Dr. Cuthbert C. Hurd, Director of 
IBM’s Applied Science Division, supervised the 
technical aspects of the problem. 

So far as the “701” was concerned the demon- 
stration could have been carried out with Eng- 
lish and any one of a number of languages. In 
explaining the choice of Russian for the dem- 
onstration, Mr. Watson, IBM Board Chairman, 
said, “We chose Russian because we believe that 
today it is of very great importance to be able to 
communicate with the Russians in the shortest 
possible time with the hope that through in- 
creased understanding we will be able to make 
faster progress toward the goal of world peace.” 


Creating an Electronic “Language” 


Since the IBM “brain,” a computer that has 
solved problems in nuclear physics, rocket tra- 
jectories, weather forecasting, and other scien- 
tific areas, can perform tasks only in obedience 
to detailed instructions, the first task of the 
Georgetown linguists was to work out practical 
means of telling in advance how to translate a 
word which had more than one meaning. To 
simplify this problem, scientific and technical 
subjects were chosen for the first experiments. 
The highly specialized meanings of words used 
in this type of writing make it possible to predict 
that if a word appears in a certain context the 
chances of its having a certain meaning are ex- 
tremely high. 

What the translators did was to create a new 
electronic language. Normal words were taken 
and tags or signs denoting rules of grammar and 
meaning were attached to give each word a pre- 
cision it does not usually possess. Six rule-tags, 
chosen because they have a broader effect on 
language translation than any other rules studied 
by the Georgetown linguists, were used. Dr. 
Dostert estimates that it may take as many as 
one hundred rule-tags to translate scientific and 
technical literature in general. But, no matter how 
large the number becomes, the six remain basic. 


How It Works 


The six rules govern transposition of words 
where that is required in order to make sense, 
choice of meanings where a word has more than 
one interpretation, omission of words that are 
not required for a correct translation, and in- 
sertion of words that are required to make sense. 

Here is an explanation of the mechanics in- 
volved in the operation of the rule governing 
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the choice of meanings of one Russian word 
through the word which precedes that word in 
the Russian sentence. 

The Russian word nauka means science in 
English. The Russian word o can mean either 
about or of. The proper English translation of 
nauka o is science of, not science about. But how 
can the machine know that? 

It knows because, in its Russian-English glos- 
sary, nauka has affixed to it the rule-sign 242 
and o carries the rule-sign 141. And the instruc- 
tions in the machine’s memory say “whenever 
you read the rule-sign 141, go back and look for 
241 or 242. If you find 241, select the first English 
translation and print both words in the order in 
which they appear in the Russian sentence. If 
you find 242, select the second English meaning.” 
Consequently, when the computer is given nauka 
o to translate, it reads the 141, looks for and finds 
the 242, chooses the second meaning given for 
o which is of and prints correctly science of. 

After the six rules were formulated, Russian 
sentences were prepared and submitted, with 
instructions, to government officials and others 
who had no knowledge of Russian or of elec- 
tronic “brains.” By following the instructions, the 
officials produced correct translations. 

With these preliminary plans completed and 
their efficiency tested, the “701” was prepared 
to perform the translation. Two hundred and 
fifty Russian words and their English equivalents 
were written electronically in plus and minus 
charges on a magnetic drum surface. These 
stored words constituted the dictionary to which 
the “brain” could refer. 


The Implications for Linguistics 


Next, detailed instructions were stored in the 
701’s electrostatic memory in the form of electri- 
cal charges on the face of cathode ray tubes. 

All that remained to be done after that was 
to give the computer the Russian words to trans- 
late. A girl who didn’t understand a word of the 
language punched the Russian messages on IBM 
cards. The machine printed English translations 
on an automatic printer at the rate of one full 
sentence every six or seven seconds. 

The success of the project contains enormous 
implications for both linguistics and electronics. 

From the viewpoint of the electronic “brain,” 
it has been learned that the formation of logic 
required to convert word meanings properly 
even in a small segment of two languages re- 
quires two and a half times as many instructions 
to the computer as are needed to simulate the 
flight of a guided missile. 

(Concluded on page 320) 














Linguistic Science: Key to Babel 





The great promise of the relatively new science of linguistics is to offer all 


men simple, valid, and objective truths about the structure and function of their 
languages, so that, in a literal sense, they may be set free to use language confi- 
dently and creatively, as individuals. That promise can never come to fruition 
without teachers who possess wide social vision, tolerance, earnestness, and 


above all, extensive training in the methods and results of scientific linguistics. 





[The science of language and of the meaning 
and application of words can help promote in- 
ternational understanding. One recalls the trib- 
ute to the talented bard from Stratford-on-Avon: 
“No word ever made Shakespeare say what he 
would not, but he made many a word say what 
it would not.” Abundant vocabularies and dis- 
crimination among meanings help dissolve some 
of the international confusion.—C. A. De Y.] 


ern Israel, all the people of the world at 

one time spoke a single language. United 
by perfect understanding, they decided to build 
a mighty city, with a tower that would reach the 
sky. Thus, they would achieve immortal fame. 
They were interrupted in this effort by an un- 
easy god called Yahweh, who feared that these 
people might become too strong in their great 
unity and understanding. So Yahweh scattered 
them all over the world, giving them many lan- 
guages, so that their speech sounded like bab- 
bling. Their unfinished city was called Babel. 


: CCORDING to an ancient story from south- 


Implications of Linguistics 


Thousands of years later, born of an age of 
earnest scientific inquiry, linguistic science began 
to show men certain simple truths about their 
languages; truths which were to open the way to 
a truly liberal and objective system of analysis 
and description of the many languages of the 
world. Students of language were to be able to 
learn languages, and to understand their struc- 
tures, by using a unified, broad system of record- 
ing speech sounds and describing patterns of 





* Ralph L. Beckett (Alpha Epsilon 2146) is a teacher of Eng- 
lish, South Gate Senior High School, Los Angeles, California. 
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meaning. By using the methods of linguistic 
science, these linguists and scholars could easily 
compare, interrelate, and, above all, share all of 
the languages of Babel. 

Today, the implications of a widespread un- 
derstanding of the philosophy, scope, methods, 
and conclusions of linguistic science are almost 
revolutionary. Peoples can at last learn to live 
comfortably with their own language, demon- 
strating genuine tolerance and sympathetic un- 
derstanding in all of their daily social relation- 
ships (which, of course, are language relation- 
ships). Also, peoples of several countries can 
share their languages with an ease, accuracy, and 
a directness never before possible. With the will, 
planning, and direction necessary to promote a 
national program of language education, the 
people of any nation can become truly multi-lin- 
gual. It is true that communicative media such 
as music and art hold, along with their literal 
subject matter, an unmeasured appeal in terms 
of emotional response, attitudes of reverent ap- 
preciation, and harmony of feeling about life. 
Certainly there is international understanding at 
the root of all such endeavors. But how much 
more widespread and comprehensive such under- 
standing will be when men everywhere can 
speak and write their smallest thoughts to one 
another directly, sharing common languages. 


Multi-Lingual Education 


The idea of educating to the point of multi- 
lingual competence the future generations of 
those countries whose economic, political, or 
cultural futures are inter-twined, is fairly mod- 
ern. In the United States, for example, it has 
been only since the grave crisis of World War 
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II, with its subsequent impetus to the develop- 
ment of the United Nations, and, indeed, only 
since the high-speed shock of the postwar jet 
age, that educators and the public alike have 
come to appreciate the unparalleled diminution 
of our world. The family-like closeness of na- 
tions to one another becomes more evident with 
each year of social and economic intercourse. 
And America’s embarrassing linguistic isolation 
looms ever larger as one deterrent to fully ef- 
fective international relations at all levels of con- 
tact. The possibilities of a nationwide program 
of foreign language training for our youngsters 
in the public schools have already been consid- 
ered by educational planning commissions. The 
Federal government is acutely conscious of its 
need for individuals with professional and tech- 
nical skills of all types, coupled with fluency in 
foreign languages and an understanding of for- 
eign countries. Educators have become aware 
that this country’s need for educated persons 
with foreign language fluency is far ahead of the 
supply, while the gap steadily widens. 

The problem of understanding the nature and 
structure of language has, in this age, passed 
beyond the narrower sphere of the scholar, the 
specialist, and the intellectually curious. The 
research and findings of scientific linguists dur- 
ing the past 150 years, and especially during the 


past eighty years, have brought the mysteries of 
Babel out of the shadows of mysticism and half- 
truths, into an ordered, integrated pattern, which 
can now be described in terms meaningful to all. 


Linguistic Science and American English 


Consider, for example, the unfortunate web of 
confusion and mystery within which the Ameri- 
can English language has for so long been 
snarled. It is regrettable that our language has 
for so long a time been dominated by an ill- 
chosen and ill-fitting system of rules taken from 
Latin grammar by a few self-styled “experts” of 
eighteenth century England. The methods of 
modern linguistic science have been applied to 
American English for only about thirty-five years, 
by such outstanding linguists as Leonard Bloom- 
field, Edward Sapir, Charles C. Fries, and Rob- 
ert A. Hall, Jr. It has been only during the past 
ten years that this body of knowledge about our 
language has become sufficiently extensive and 
documented to bring it into use in several of our 
universities. Today, the National Council of 
Teachers of English is fully conscious of the im- 
portance of the findings of linguistic science to 
its investigations and publications on language 
training and the language arts. Prominent lin- 
Suists are working on several of this group’s key 
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committees. The Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum (of the NCTE), in its recent volume, 
The English Language Arts, devoted specific 
emphasis to the critical challenge of linguistics 
to our modern views of grammar and usage. The 
philosophy of linguistics will without doubt 
serve as a unifying thread, running through the 
future publications of the Curriculum Commis- 
sion. Later volumes will discuss every phase of 
language training from the elementary level 
through the university. Taken together, these 
works should win recognition and distinction as 
a primary source for the development of the fu- 
ture American English language program through- 
out the United States. 


Basic Truths About Language 


It is comforting to realize that the growing 
collection of reliable linguistic description of the 
American language is immediately available to 
the linguists of other countries, where such infor- 
mation may be put to practical use in the lan- 
guage training of their peoples. Linguistic sci- 
ence, like any other valid system of research and 
description, is universal in its understanding and 
application. It is truly an international science, 
crossing boundaries with ease, as do music and 
art forms. 

What are some of the principles which form 
the basis of linguistic science and which guide 
its methods? Linguistics has found that the es- 
sence of language is speech; that is, a vocal 
stream of sound which is intended to communi- 
cate an idea, an image, or an impression from 
one mind to another without gaining or losing 
meaning. Language begins with speech sounds, 
the deliberate modification of which in terms of 
pitch, intensity, rhythm, and duration, establishes 
differences of meaning. Writing, which is the 
attempt to represent language in terms of fixed 
symbols, is always a later stage of development. 
Speech leads, and writing follows, and when 
written symbols are fixed by devices such as 
printing, a widening gap usually separates the 
two systems. The fundamental importance of 
speech as language is seen when we realize that 
many languages exist today, as in the past, with- 
out any accompanying written systems. Linguists 
share their descriptions of language through the 
exacting use of an International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet, which can be made comprehensive enough 
to describe accurately all of the regular sounds 
of which a language makes use. 

Another fundamental principle of any living 
language is that of change. Imperceptibly, lan- 
guages are in a continual process of change, and 
over a given period of time, these changes be- 
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come clearly distinguishable. Languages do not, 
through change, rise to more “perfect” or “ele- 
vated” stages. Neither do they “degenerate.” 
They remain systems of sound which are suit- 
able and appropriate to the peoples who use 
them, at the time that they use them. One lan- 
guage is not superior to another; it is only differ- 
ent from another. This difference involves the 
peculiar characteristics and needs of the people 
who use the language. It is the task of the scien- 
tific linguist to discover and describe these dif- 
ferences accurately and objectively. 

Just as languages do not remain unchanged 
with the passage of time, neither do they remain 
uniform from one geographical area to another. 
Regional variations in sound, usage, and syntax, 
which are related to variations in ethnic and cul- 
tural background, as well as to the degree of 
geographical isolation, exist across any large area 
where the people speak the same language. In 
America, for example, some of the so-called 
“crude” or “illiterate” folk expression of the 
Southern mountain people is, in reality, isolated 
dialect, descended directly from the informal 
English of Shakespearian and post-Shakespear- 
ian times. To condemn such expression as “crude” 
or “uncultured,” is to demonstrate ignorance of 
the importance of regional dialect as part of the 
history and geography of American English. 


Branches of Linguistic Science 


For the sake of efficiency and thoroughness, it 
is necessary for linguistic science to investigate 
language through several related methods. The 
linguist who studies the regional variations and 
dialects of an area where a language is under 
study, is working in the field of linguistic geog- 
raphy. Perhaps his most valuable contribution to 
the understanding of language is that of prepar- 
ing linguistic atlases, which show in detail the 
several kinds of variations in language habits 
from one area to another. Differences in speech 
sounds, slang and idiom, and semantics are all 
recorded on maps by field workers, who inter- 
view typical inhabitants. The investigator who 
studies the development of changing forms over 
varying periods of time, is contributing to his- 
torical linguistics. He can point out definite 
trends and evolving patterns within a language, 
by carefully studying the nature and direction 
of previous changes. The scientist who studies in 
detail the basic sounds of a language, its mean- 
ingful classes of forms, and the typical patterns 
of combining these into significant utterances, 
give us a realistic description of the structure and 
function of the elements of that language. His 
work is called descriptive linguistics. 
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Linguistics and Mankind 


Linguistic science holds special appeals for 
the truly liberal thinker and the realist, especial- 
ly in the field of education. Its method is induc- 
tive, rather than deductive. It describes language, 
rather than prescribes it. Linguistic science never 
attempts to fix, change, ridicule, denounce, or 
outlaw the living usages of any language. It 
seeks only to know the whole truth, so that the 
enlightened use of the truth might set people of 
all social ranks free from snobbery, insecurity, 
and hatred. Man has been gifted with self-con- 
sciousness, a conscience, and an insatiable curios- 
ity to understand all things which penetrate his 
consciousness. He has discovered some values 
through faith and intuition alone, but he has 
opened up a multitude of workable hypotheses 
connected with his being and his universe, 
through systematic investigation, ceaseless re- 
search and testing, and sound, stable techniques 
of reason. From the great Age of Enlightenment 
on, he has penetrated the mysteries of the uni- 
verse with amazing perception and steady vision. 
The age of enlightenment in the understanding 
of the nature and function of the languages of 
Babel still lies ahead of us, but its roots have 
been created, and they are growing. We may 
reasonably expect future generations to under- 
stand and appreciate, with tolerance and open- 
mindedness, not only their own language, but 
also the language of other peoples. For the pow- 
er of language is at once a barrier and a thresh- 
old, standing between nations and peace. 





BREAKING THE LANGUAGE BARRIER 
(Concluded from page 317) 


From the linguist’s viewpoint, there is a prac- 
tical reason now for trying to find out how lan- 
guage actually functions. Students of language 
are justified in undertaking serious study of lan- 
guage from a mechanical point of view. 

Dr. Dostert assumes that electronic translation 
will begin with separate dictionaries for each 
technical area, and that as experience with them 
grows, enough will be learned to permit accur- 
rate translation of our everyday language. 

While he called the demonstration a “Kitty 
Hawk of electronic translation,” and emphasized 
that it is not yet possible to insert a Russian book 
at one end and come out with an English book 
at the other, Dr. Dostert predicted that “five, 
perhaps three years hence, interlingual meaning 
conversion by electronic process in important 
functional areas of several languages may well 
be an accomplished fact.” 









Language—Not Entirely Confounded 





Language is ever the greatest invention of man, the basis of his civilization, 
and the means of his articulate life. Presumably the invention was achieved but 
once, and all languages share a common ancestry. If so, should there not survive 
in modern speech remnants of this primordial unity, along with evidences of 
descent and family in language, linguistic bonds which are useful and usable? 





By CHARLTON LAIRD® 


[When I first taught in India I learned a lan- 
guage closely allied to Sanskrit, called “Telegu,” 
but when I traveled by train or car for two hours 
I reached the Tamil area where my Telegu was of 
little use. Thus varied languages within and be- 
tween nations are a barrier. Undoubtedly many 
misunderstandings among top-flight government 
officials can be traced to handicaps in languages. 
While languages can be barriers to international 
understanding they can also serve as challenges 
to learning. The typical American is indeed a 
tongue-tied conversationalist among multi-lan- 
guaged Europeans.—C. A. De Y.] 


HE Lorp Gop formed every beast of the 
field and every fowl! of the air; and 
brought them unto Adam to see what he 

would call them; and whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof.” 

This account, in the King James version of the 
Bible, of the origin of language is not so literally 
accepted as formerly. Nor do we now explain 
the great diversity of tongues upon the earth 
by the confounding of language which inter- 
rupted Heaven-bound construction on the Tower 
of Babel. Behind the immense variety in the 
tongues of men there lie suggestions of remark- 
able unity. This unity is significant for the na- 
ture of language, for the nature of society, and 
for the hope that there may yet come a day when 
“all wars are done.” 

The most obvious evidence of man’s common- 
ality in language appears through the alrhabet, 
and perhaps the most impressive bit is this, that 
we have the concept of an alphabet and that 
the concept has become so much a part of liter- 


*Charlton Laird is Professor of English, University of Ne- 
vada, Reno, Nev 
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ate human beings that we accept the notion of 
an alphabet as though using it were as natural 
as breathing. It is not. Man labored long with- 
out it. Even savants scratched pictures on rocks, 
endeavoring to suggest woman by drawing a 
sketch of a woman, and endeavoring to suggest 
fight by drawing a picture of two women. But 
two women do not necessarily mean a fight, and 
thus every word or syllable based upon pictures 
or combinations of pictures, had to be learned 
as a separate entity. Chinese is said to have more 
than 40,000 characters, and even the so-called 
“basic” Chinese has some 1200. But the bulk of 
the world is not shackled to formalized pictures 
or to syllabaries. With an alphabet to represent 
sounds, two or three dozen symbols suffice to 
write almost anything. 


As Easy as ABC 


Furthermore, one alphabet, the Roman, has 
been spreading so consistently that it promises 
to become the common medium of the literate 
world. We do not know who invented this alpha- 
bet, or where, or when. ‘The earliest extant exam- 
ples of alphabetic writing may antedate 2000 
B. C. and are associated with the vicinity of 
Byblos (from whence our word Bible, which 
means book) and it would seem a good guess 
that some North Semitic people not far from that 
time and place made the great invention, em- 
ploying symbols from Egyptian hieroglyphic 
script, which contained the idea of letters though 
not that of a functioning alphabet. Whoever they 
were, theirs was a great contribution. As Pro- 
fessor A. C. Moorhouse has pointed out, we say, 
“As easy as ABC,” but not, “As easy as hiero- 
glyphics.” 

But if we do not as yet know how the alpha- 
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bet was invented, we know how it grew. The 
Phoenicians disseminated it. The Greeks adapted 
. it to non-Semitic languages —the Semitic alphabet 
contained no symbols for vowels. The Romans 
developed the alphabet somewhat further, beau- 
tified and standardized the symbols, and be- 
queathed it to the far-flung Roman Empire and 
to the western Christian church. Religions and 
churches have long been great disseminators of 
alphabets. The Roman alphabet spread with and 
beyond the Roman church until it is now the 
common alphabet of most of Europe west of 
Russia, of Australia and both the Americas, of 
much of Africa and Asia, and of many islands. 





The Great Invention of All Time 

The Roman alphabet has only two notable ri- 
vals, scripts associated with the Greek Christian 
church (including the Cyrllic or Russian) and 
with the Koran. The Russian alphabet is certain- 
ly important, and its future is probably linked to 
a degree with that of the Soviet. Although the 
alphabets descended from the modern Greek 
alphabet look a bit baffling to users of the Roman 
alphabet, Roman script also descends from an- 
cient Greek and there is accordingly a helpful 
similarity between the Latin alphabet and, for 
instance, the Cyrllic (the most commonly used 
Slavic alphabet was supposedly made up by 
Saint Cyril from the Greek ). The Arabic alphabet 
seems to be declining relatively, in spite of the 
growing importance of some Mohammedan peo- 
ples. In 1928 the Turkish National Assembly 
adopted a Latin-Turkish alphabet, and the Ma- 
layo-Indonesian area seems to be shifting from 
the Arabic to the Latin alphabet. In the Philip- 
pines, for instance, the old scripts survive in two 
remote islands only, and Madagascar has shifted 
from Arabic to Roman. 

If the alphabet provides the most obvious evi- 
dence of linguistic unity, it is not the most per- 
vading. After all, the bulk of the human race is 
still illiterate in the sense that literacy means 
ability to communicate by written means, and 
most people who can read and write do not do 
so very much. Surely the great fact is that lan- 
guage has been invented, that it is the great 
invention of all time, and that all people have it. 
Without language we would scarcely be human 
in any real sense, and language has so long been 
the universal property of the human race that it 
seem as characteristic as upright posture or the 
opposable thumb. Our languages may differ. A 
Hottentot may be able to utter no single syllable 
understandable to a Russian, but they would 
both know that the other could express himself 
by making sounds and that these sounds are 
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understandable, and they would both know that 
any Igorot or Bella Coola who is not a moron 
could do the same. We have language; we all 
have language, and it has broken down the 
greatest barrier of all time. 


Most Stem From a Common Ancestor 


Furthermore, there is more community among 
languages than might be expected, more than is 
sometimes recognized. First, one should notice 
that the great languages of the culturally ad- 
vanced peoples of the world stem overwhelming- 
ly from a common ancestor, a long-dead speech 
known as Indo-European. The various sorts of 
Chinese languages have a separate origin; so do 
Japanese, Arabic, and a number of lesser tongues. 
But the great bulk of all European languages are 
Indo-European. Russian, English, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, and German are all Indo-European, 
and the exceptions are minor languages like 
Basque, Finnish, and the various Turkic and 
Finno-Ugric scraps in Russia. A number of Asi- 
atic languages, including important ones like 
Hindu and Persian, are Indo-European and from 
Europe languages of this family dominate Aus- 
tralia, both the Americas, and much of Africa. 

Admittedly, speakers of the various descend- 
ants of Indo-European need not expect to find 
any immediate linguistic community. Armenian 
may sound like gibberish to a native of New 
Hampshire, and even the scholars had trouble 
deciphering Tokharian, a long-dead Indo-Euro- 
pean tongue discovered in central Asia. But large 
sections of the modern world do participate in a 
common heritage from Indo-European, which is 
pervading if subtle. This community, further- 
more, appears in many aspects of language. 


Hear Only Indo-European Forms 


First, in the sounds. Vowels like e and i have 
a common sound in many European languages, 
and if there is a difference in vowels—Spanish 
and Italian lack German umlauted u, for instance, 
as German and French lack sounds associated in 
English with th—there is great similarity in Indo- 
European consonants and relative similarity in 
vowels. Anyone who has ever tried to record 
American Indian languages is likely to have been 
struck by the large number of semi-vowels, 
sounds that are somewhere between an / or an 
r and some vowel, sounds which are so foreign 
to us that most speakers of English could not 
distinguish them, to say nothing of using them. 
We do not realize how much community Indo- 
European languages have because few inhabi- 
tants of Europe or the Americas ever learn any- 
thing but another Indo-European tongue. Ger- 
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man and French seem to us to differ so widely 
from each other because we have no compre- 
hension of how different either language is from 
Iroquois or Telegu. Most of us never hear an 
intelligible syllable or read an understood word 
in any language not descended from Indo-Euro- 
pean roots. 


Developing a Distributive Grammar 


Second, the grammar helps, and in ways that 
many of us would not think of. For instance, 
Indo-European languages have words which are 
symbols for meaning, and the grammar consists 
of the combining of these words into sentences. 
Not all languages do so. For instance, many 
American Indian languages make use of syllables 
which are combined in syllable clusters, not 
mainly in sentences. That is, an American Indian 
language baffles us because we do not know the 
grammar and have no way of understanding 
what the grammar is like. 

Indo-European had a grammar relying upon 
changes in the form of the word, and these simi- 
larities can still be observed in hundreds of 
languages from Irish to Sanskrit. The forms have 
changed with the years, but the systems remain 
similar. Furthermore, Indo-European languages 
now tend to develop what is called a distributive 
grammar. It is so much in accord with natu- 
ral modern thought that it is providing a new 
bond in language. In a grammar of this sort 
the speaker names a subject, which is usually the 
subject both grammatically and actually. This 
subject fits into a pattern of words; usually it is 
followed by a verb which modifies our concep- 
tion of it, and the idea is completed with com- 
plements and modifiers. Patterns like this have 
become the basis of English speech and are be- 
coming more and more the grammar of lan- 
guages like Spanish, French, and Italian. 
Similarities in Vocabulary 

And now to vocabulary, where we have the 
most notable evidences of community within the 
Indo-European descendants. Many words have 
descended from Indo-European itself, and ap- 
pear in one form or another in most of the chil- 
dren of the parent language. Some are more 
noticeably related than others. Almost anyone 
would recognize that English hound and Ger- 
man Hund are related. One needs to know a bit 
of philology to understand how English mother 
and French mére are the same word, though 
they have obvious similarities. Hundred and cen- 
tismo are even less obviously related, though 
their common root can be useful. Some words 
descend from a language intermediate between 
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Indo-European and a modern tongue; the distri- 
bution of these words is more restricted, but 
their relations are often more obvious. Anyone 
who knows English and German, for instance, 
is likely to be able to read a Scandinavian lan- 
guage without much difficulty. After all, they 
are all Germanic tongues. 

The most remarkable development in vocabu- 
lary, however, rises from the growth of Latin 
and Greek words. The story is an elaborate one, 
and can only be sketched here. First, important 
languages—notably Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese—stem from Latin, which had bor- 
rowed from Greek, and they possess a common 
body of Romance vocabulary. Second, culture 
flowed through the Romance areas, especially 
Italy and France, carrying with it huge cargoes 
of words, whether the word had once been 
Arabic alembic or the descendants of Greek 
papyros. Latin became the universal learned 
language, distributing such words as study, and 
the language of the universal Christian church, 
distributing such words as ecclesiastic. It also 
became the language from which the life sciences 
borrowed old roots for newly discovered phe- 
nomena, and the physical sciences borrowed sim- 
ilarly from Greek. Medicine borrowed from both, 
and thus, with minor variations words like bro- 
mide, tetrahedon, and penicillin have become 
world-wide terms. English borrowed so many 
Latin and Greek words in these ways that the 
bulk of the words in any English dictionary can 
be traced to classical roots, and English was not 
alone in feeding upon the classics. 

Nor has the process halted. The English lan- 
guage has now become a great exporter of words, 
including the words already borrowed from 
Latin and Greek. If the Japanese now adopt our 
word airplane, they are merely appropriating the 
descendants of Latin aer and planus. Similarly, 
French, German, and Italian have exported clas- 
sical borrowings. One of the great facts of lan- 
guage—and of communication in the modern 
world—is that the Indo-European languages 
share a common heritage, and have augmented 
it by borrowing most indiscriminately from each 
other, and by lending linguistically to the world. 


Language Must Live on Men’s Tongues’ 


A word might be said about artificial means of 
world communication. There have been several, 
of which perhaps the best known is Esperanto. 
On the whole they have been carefully prepared 


(Concluded on page 329) 
1 My reasons for this belief are too extensive to consider here. 


They are given moderate elaboration in a recent book of mine 
called The Miracle of Language (Cleveland and New York, 1958). 








Understanding Through Folklore 





Scholarship in folklore has emphasized recurring patterns in folk literature 
the world round. These resemblances indicate that the essential needs, desires, 
and ideals of all men are similar. A universal realization of this fact can serve 
as a strong bond between peoples. Scholars and international folklore societies 
have made a good beginning in using folklore as a means of promoting inter- 
national friendship, but successful progress in this field depends chiefly upon 


schools and informal community activity. 





By DOROTHY HINMAN® 


[An interesting bit of folklore from the Ameri- 
can Indians that entrances Asiatic Indians is the 
old story of the creation of man. When God 
created people he baked them like cookies. The 
first cookie-man God removed from the oven too 
soon, producing the pale face. The second God 
left in too long, making the dark race. Then, 
profiting by his experience, God baked the next 
one just right, producing the brown race. This 
story at least deflates the white-race-superiority 
complex.—C. A. De Y.] 


made small and the most out-of-the-way 
places brought near by invention—tele- 
graph, telephone, television, radio, jet aircraft. 
But an all-too-frequently-ignored nearness has 
existed between all parts of the earth since the 
beginning of human expression—an intimacy de- 
pendent upon significant qualities of human na- 
ture and upon subtleties of spirituality. For in 
the folklore of all races lies evidence sufficient 
and to spare to prove that all men are brothers. 
From the beginning of folklore scholarship, 
there has been much emphasis upon attempting 
to explain how and why the folk tale came into 
being. For nearly a century and a half, scholars 
have been propounding theories respecting these 
origins—explanations which support and en- 
hance one another perfectly, explanations which 
contradict or explode each other completely. 
Both laymen, and educators, whose concerns 
with folklore lie principally in its value as an 
agent for improving international friendship, are 
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interested in these theories because all of them 
have been based upon resemblances found among 
the folklores of different countries. Even a su- 
perficial consideration of the major theories 
shows that in their attempt to explain the origin 
of folk tales scholars are in truth attempting to 
explain why there are such obvious recurrences. 
The first well-known theory, that of monogene- 
sis, attributed similarities to the fact that these 
folk tales came from the peoples of the Indo- 
European language group. Out of this theory 
came a second, the broken-down myth theory, 
ie., that all folk tales grew out of the myths of 
the Indo-European peoples. 


One Origin or Many? 


Opposed to the single-origin theory was that 
of polygenesis, which advanced the idea that 
like stories arose independently in places even 
far apart because the psychological and emo- 
tional reactions of human beings to the same 
stimuli are similar, in many cases identical. 
Later, attempts were made to explain folk tales 
as residues of religious beliefs and rites, and 
since these beliefs bore resemblances among un- 
related peoples, of course the explanations for 
these remnants did too. 

In our own century, psychologists and anthro- 
pologists have come to the aid of folklorists. 
From the psychological point of view, several 
suggestions have been made as to the origin of 
the folk tale; for example, it might possibly be 
a means of fulfilling unsatisfied desires vicari- 
ously, or perhaps merely relating the dreams of 
tale tellers. The social anthropologist suggests 
that the folk tale may be the means of dissem- 
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inating and perpetuating the moral standards 
that held the members of a group loyally to 
gether. The same desires, dreams, and ideals are 
found among many peoples; therefore, whether 
it be one or another of these which is responsi- 
ble for the folk tale, likenesses are bound to exist. 

Although the early theories are now thorough- 
ly discredited, and only psychological and an- 
thropological interpretations are believed wor- 
thy of further research, it is significant that all 
investigations and efforts by scholars to find the 
origin of the folk tale, and all resultant theories 
on the subject, have been based upon the simi- 
larities of these stories the world over. And while 
the detailed investigations of the last century 
have not given absolutely credible reasons, the 
numerous collections of the past two centuries 
have proved conclusively that the resemblances 
are numerous and strong. Consequently all who 
are interested in folklore as a medium for inter- 
national understanding have unlimited evidence 
that in primitive times and through the interven- 
ing years those things in life that human beings 
have deemed most vital have been shared by all 
men the world round. 


Fill Frightened Hearts With Courage 


The folklore of any race or culture reveals the 
needs of all men. The normal human being seeks 
satisfaction for his curiosity about many things 
in life and the universe—how the world and man 
came to be; what the sun and moon and stars, 
what the rainbow and the wind really are; what 
death will bring. The myths of all peoples are 
attempted answers to these same questions. True, 
the explanations differ, but folklore shows us that 
the questions and the yearning to have them 
answered are the same in all human hearts and 
have been since earliest times. And in all cultures 
the explanations inculcate a dependence upon 
the gods; whether the god of the story be Zeus 
of the Greeks, Odin of the Norsemen, or the 
Great Spirit of the American Indians, the old 
myths show that all men rely upon some power 
greater than themselves. 

Emotional needs are as evident as spiritual 
needs. Everywhere parents want the love of their 
children and childven the love of their parents, 
friends want the love of friends, men want the 
love of women and women the love of men. 
These deep human feelings are the motivation 
of thousands of fairy stories and hero tales. 
There are some three hundred sixty versions of 
the Cinderella story scattered over the earth to 
prove that a story of requited love meets a uni- 
versal need. Fear is as evident and as general 
as love. The traditional tales of every country 
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of the world are filled with ogres, giants, drag- 
ons—symbols of particular evils worrying both 
tellers and listeners. Overcoming these monsters 
in folk tales brought some respite from anxiety 
and filled frightened hearts with courage. 


Hear Much of Food and Clothing 


The most obvious common need indicated in 
the stories from the entire world is that of physi- 
cal and material security. This manifests itself 
particularly in the mdrchen and accounts in part 
for the widespread popularity of the pattern in 
which the poor lad wins the princess or the peas- 
ant maid marries the prince. It is not only that 
the downtrodden and deserving has found love 
that is satisfying, he has also attained riches. 
Had the material satisfactions been unimportant, 
clothes and food would not appear so frequently 
and so prominently. In the well-known Japanese 
tale My Lord Bag of Rice the young hero is 
given a bag of rice that never becomes empty 
and a bolt of silk that can never be exhausted. 
On the other side of the world Cinderella's rags 
are changed to beautiful gowns, and Little Two 
Eyes is provided with a well-laid table by re- 
peating a few magic words. Even the titles of 
such stories as the Scandinavian Pancake, the 
English Johnny-Cake, the Scotch Wee Bannock, 
the Italian Three Oranges, and the Japanese 
Old Woman and Her Dumplings remind us that 
everywhere man’s mind turns frequently to food. 

The hero tale, which is an important story 
type with every race and nationality, points up 
two significant needs—the need for feeling safe 
from harm and the need for the satisfaction of 
vanity. To hear much about the courage and 
strength of heroes imparts a feeling of well- 
being as much needed in our day as in the past. 
To maintain the desire to go on, all human be- 
ings must have repeated experiences of accom- 
plishment. Living through the brave feats of 
their heroes in stories has always given people 
everywhere satisfaction in achievement and 
pride in their tribe or nation. A people with an 
Odysseus, an Arthur, or even a Paul Bunyan, is 
a people with a strong feeling of security and 
self-respect. 


Respect Essential to Mutual Harmony 


But more than universal needs appear in folk 
literature—universal ideals and moral standards 
are the backbone of all traditional tales. Wheth- 
er we read fables, myths, fairy tales, or legends 
of the Orient or the Occident we are convinced 
that most men the world over admire kindness, 
unselfishness, courage, justice, mercy, honor, loy- 
alty, and cleverness. Jack’s courage and clever- 
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ness in overcoming his giant has meant as much 
to the English as Sinbad’s courage and clever- 
ness in overcoming his giant has to the Asians. 
Beauty’s kindness to the beast is no more con- 
fined to France than the old woman’s kindness 
to the tongue-cut sparrow is confined to Japan. 

The successful pursuit of such similarities 
among all folk literatures is endless. However, 
the examples given thus far should indicate 
clearly that there is unlimited material in folk- 
lore for impressing children and adults with the 
fact that human beings are in their essential 
needs, desires, and ideals very much alike. 

Nevertheless, the possibilities of the differ- 
ences as means of promoting international un- 
derstanding and interest should not be neglect- 
ed. There are details in any folk literature which 
are typical of a country or race and peculiar to 
it. These differences others must recognize and 
appreciate to understand fully the rature of the 
people who have depicted themselves. Dissimi- 
larities often reveal superior qualities and skills 
which inspire on the part of one people that 
respect for another which is essential to mutual 
harmony. He who has found delight in the 
quiet reflection and gentle philosophizing of 
even the simplest Chinese traditional tale real- 
izes that modern men everywhere have much 
to learn of life and the universe from the deep- 
ly and surpassingly thoughful Oriental mind; 
thus they do injustice to themselves in every in- 
jury they inflict upon the East. Serious readers, 
young and old, of the stories of Pygmalion, 
Orpheus, and Daedalus become so impressed 
with the pre-eminent artistic ability of the Greeks 
that their attitude can be only one of admira- 
tion for them. Admiration and hate are unlikely 
companions in any heart. 


Invaluable for Accurate Study 


If the tales of all nations set forth the same 
customs, traits of character, and details of des- 
cription, they would grow so tiresomely mo- 
notonous that folklore would possess little ef- 
fectiveness as a bond among peoples. But be- 
cause it is composed of both those things which 
are common and vital to all men, and those 
which are peculiar only to certain groups, folk- 
lore is invaluable for accurate study of the cul- 
tural history of the human race. Consequently 
it is engaging the attention of more and more 
people of varying interests and drawing them 
closer together. 

Even though scholars in the field have in the 
past worked rather independently, for a century 
there has been exchange of personal opinion 
among folklorists of America and of various 
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countries of Europe. This exchange, of course, 
led to friendships, but folklorists were few. As 
their conclusions have shown increasingly the 
important contributions folklore can make to the 
study of the cultural development of man, ethnol- 
ogists, archeologists, and psychologists have be- 
come students of folklore, all concerned with 
what light the investigations of one can throw 
upon the findings of another. This interchange of 
ideas has been accomplished to a great degree 
through correspondence and visits. 


Easily Understood by Children 


Folk literature, in its undertones and its in- 
trinsic significance is so deep and meaningful 
that it challenges the scholar to life-long effort, 
yet on the surface it is so simple and fascinat- 
ing that it holds even the most reluctant child 
reader. Therefore, every opportunity should be 
taken by teachers and parents not only to give 
children at suitable stages of their development 
a great variety of folk literature but to increase 
children’s information and interest in the particu- 
lar people who created each story and to build 
permanent attitudes of respect and esteem for 
that people. That there is at least a beginning 
recognition of the abundant possibilities of giv- 
ing boys and girls more than mere pleasure 
through reading folk tales is evidenced in a 
number of current undertakings—the tendency to 
collect in one book for children the stories of a 
single country in order that they may make ac- 
curate associations, the increased number of folk 
literature courses in teachers’ colleges, and the 
use of folklore of various types in connection 
with the social studies, music, art, and other 
subjects in the elementary grades. 


Formal Programs of Study 


This educative process should by no means 
be limited to the young. The very nature of 
folklore is such that it lends itself effectively 
and enjoyably to a great variety of popular cul- 
tural pursuits and social activities. Villages, 
neighborhoods, churches, community centers, 
public libraries, adult education classes—all 
manner of localities and institutions are begin- 
ning to encourage not only the use of folklore 
in story-telling, ballad-singing, dancing, and dra- 
matic groups, but also the study of its history 
and significance. In these groups, “new” Ameri- 
cans make friendships for themselves and their 
former home lands by introducing their native 
stories, songs, and dances, and “old” Americans 
develop an appreciative knowledge of new citi- 
zens and their cultures and former mores. 


(Concluded on page 329) 





Humor—An International Sixth Sense 





An unfunny thing about humor is that you can’t think about it very long with- 
out becoming serious. And maybe you can’t be ponderous about human affairs 
and behavior very long without getting the giggles. If this seems inconsistent, it 
is only because the sober and the silly sides of our human struggle for survival 


and for perfection lie so close together. 





By WALT DISNEY® 


[That great internationalist, William Shake- 
speare wrote in The Winter’s Tale, “Let's be 
red with mirth.” This pale, anaemic world needs 
humor—man’s neglected sixth sense. Humor 
transcends language barriers. A favorite interna- 
tional story told in many tongues relates the tale 
of the dog that went from East Berlin to West 
Berlin. “Are you well fed?” asked the other dogs. 
“Yes,” replied the visiting dachshund. “Are you 
bathed?” “Yes, daily,” replied the visitor from 
the Red sector. “Then why did you come here?” 
queried the western dogs. “Oh,” said the visitor, 
“I just wanted to bark.”—C. A. De Y.] 


Any sharp and unexpected twist from the 

normal gives us a sense of relief, of su- 
periority. It makes us glad we aren't on the spot 
some poor unfortunate has gotten himself into 
by his stupidity. I am presumed to know some- 
thing about humor as an international sixth sense 
because I’ve been dealing it out in one form or 
another for over a quarter-century. But a lot of 
things about laughing matters still elude defi- 
nition in words. Every writer, performer, and 
producer of comedy ruefully knows that the es- 
sence of fun cannot be bottled and then released 
like some genii at a magic word. 

True, there are certain formulas for provoking 
hilarity. Gagsters and jokesmiths practice and 
sometimes belabor many of them. And the ca- 
pacity of audiences to enjoy them seems bound- 
less. But the humorous impulse and most of its 
finest works are emotional and intuitive, rather 
than rational—are truly based in a sixth sense. 

What I’ve learned about the nature of fun has 


| AUGHTER is a frown turned upside down. 


* Walt Disney needs no further identification. His selection 
to write for PH1 DELTA KAPPAN was made long before the an- 
nhouncement of the 1954 Education Award at Atlantic City. 


come largely from the adventures of Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, Pluto, Goofy and other 
members of our cartoon family, and how their 
antics have been received by audiences. They 
have been our test cases. 


Funny to All Audiences, All Races 


Similarly, our character creations and their 
behavior in feature length animations have been 
most informative. For these longer fables, gen- 
erally the humor has been more gentle. It deals 
more with awkwardness, especially the kind 
which in the antics of young floundering animals 
becomes “cute.” The compassionate laughter 
which such actions arouse is probably our most 
admirable human response to what is broadly 
ludicrous. 

Fable animals, which are never quite animal 
nor yet quite human—aping people; young per- 
sons emulating their elders; clumsiness, forget- 
fulness, attempts at dignity; physical instability; 
pretentious immaturity, as compared to the view- 
ers own smug self-assurance—these things are 
invariably funny to all audiences, to all races. 

Thumper helping Bambi on the slippery ice; 
the Dwarfs forcefully giving reluctant Grumpy a 
bath and Dopey running back for an extra kiss 
from Snow White; the mice besting the cat in 
Cinderella; the fumbling of the fairy Godmother 
for her magic wand in the same picture—these 
are examples of what we try to get into every 
production to get chuckles as well as guffaws. 


Clowning Pervades All Nature 


More recently, the live animals in True-Life 
Adventures have added much to our lore of 
laughter. For the need to clown seems to per- 
vade all nature. One such display of the comic 
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spirit in the animal kingdom which comes to 
mind is the riotous dance of relief indulged in 
by the female elk and their calves when they 
reached the end of a hard and hazardous migra- 
tory trek in The Olympic Elk. Audiences have 
always chuckled at that mad gyration in the 
snow, and at the contrast with the lordly males 
who scorned such undignified behavior. I am 
convinced after seeing many such incidents that 
animals themselves, as well as human audiences, 
recognize such actions as primitive fun. 

Antics of animals support the belief that comi- 
cality is a basic principle of universal life when 
it reaches the self-conscious level. Humor and 
its opposite are like the complementary elements 
of good and evil. Like the balance of hero and 
the villain in the dramatic arts. The expression 
“comedy relief” in theatrical entertainment has 
its roots deep in serious needs. Without the relish 
and the practice of humor in all its various 
shades and degrees, we would become woeful, 
spiritless creatures indeed. Fun and having fun 
is vital; it makes life with its inevitable burdens 
tolerable. Often I think it may provide the 
closest of all human bonds. But, efforts to pin 
down the exact nature of jibe and jest have chal- 
lenged pundits, professional fools, antic clowns, 
studious gagmen, comedians of every kind and 
medium. Often the result is a big headache. 


Must Draw on Humanity, Itself 


The man who could capture the sprite of 
laughter and win her lasting favor, would be- 
come one of the richest and certainly the most 
envied of human beings, so highly treasured are 
her gifts. 

However, humor does have an operable tech- 
nique. There are certain more or less reliable 
clues. And, if they all worked out every time, 
we would understand more about human nature 
than any wise man thus far has comprehended. 

This we do know: drollery is a matter both 
of the spirit and of the flesh. It can make the 
soul soar with delight as well as roll the body 
“in the aisles,” as the expression is. It can reveal 
the noblest and the basest levels of the one who 
laughs, and what he laughs at. 

Laughter has lately assumed a new impor- 
tance in human relations. With the growth and 
spread of mass entertainment, like the movies, 
and the increased facilities of communication, 
humor has become an article of international 
merchandise. It is one of America’s most impor- 
tant exports. But when we assume that the mak- 
ing of fun in communicable ways has a common 
appeal to every race, we must qualify it rather 
sharply. Humor has many modes, many shades. 
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It reflects racial and regional cultures. What may 
cause a Latin to howl with glee may leave a 
Nordic colder than his frigid zone. 

There are latitudes and longitudes of laughter, 
Only basic comedy, expressible in simple terms, 
can meet the requirements of a common denom- 
inator. This has to be visual, generally, needing 
few if any words. Pantomime is its medium, ac- 
tion its mode. If it deals with human beings, it 
must draw on the common characteristics of hu- 
manity itself, well beyond any specialized traits 
of race, culture, and habit. 


Creations of the Sixth Sense 


In the animal kingdom, as it is presented raw 
and authentic in True-Life Adventures, acts of 
comedy as well as of passion tell their own un- 
mistakable meaning in aboriginal pantomime. 
The defiance of little Skinny, the ground squirrel 
who contemptuously pushes dirt into the face of 
the Gila monster in The Living Desert needs no 
words to be appreciated by any folk on the face 
of the earth. Mickey Mouse, and Donald Duck, 
and all their cronies of our cartoon world are 
creations out of that “sixth sense” through which 
so much humor is universally understood. 

I cite Mickey because he has been for over 
26 years my guinea pig—if he'll pardon the ex- 
pression—in this serious business of amusing peo- 
ple on the screen. And Donald—well, I know 
him pretty well too, although he sometimes gets 
out of hand and turns on us in outraged dignity. 
Comedians are often very touchy that way. 


International Humor Must Not Be Vulgar 


One thing must be borne in mind when em- 
ploying humor as an international language: it 
may be robust, candid, hectic, burlesque—even 
violent, if the subject permits—but never vulgar 
in taste or treatment. The nearest one can come 
to that is to apply slapstick to elemental human 
relationships of anger, greed, vanity, pompous 
arrogance, and commonly experienced domestic 
incident. 

Some delvers into comedy tell us that man 
laughs most derisively at the follies of his neigh- 
bors. This, they contend, is the cackle of a mean 
emotion, unworthy of civilized people. I have 
not found it so. From my long observation of 
moviegoers, I am sure that the great mass of 
Americans, at least, are laughing most heartily 
at their own foibles when they seem to be how!- 
ing loudest at the mistakes and awkwardness of 
others. To me, that seems wonderful. It demands 
a high respect for the power and the value of 
humor, and humility in its use. 

The laughter of common appreciation has 
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much compassion in it. If farce, slapstick, and 
travesty jibe at our follies and seem sometimes 
rather heartless, there are other kinds of merri- 
ment less caustic, more gentle but equally potent. 


Cannot Laugh at Human Misery 


Human misfortune, no matter how ridiculous 
it may seem, cannot be shown in excessive de- 
gree in the name of amusement. For there can- 
not be laughter at genuine human misery, ex- 
cept by the most cruel of men—and the most 
savage of races. 

The study of wildlife in our nature pictures 
has indicated a vital purpose in basic humor, 
especially the kind of fun which deals with the 
mockery of imperfection. The instinct for com- 
edy, I have come to believe, operating in the 
animal kingdom as in human nature, is part of 
the mechanism for survival. 

By its very nature, derision of faulty behavior 
sets up standards of approved conduct. Whoever 
obeys them lives longest and most comfortably. 
In politics, in public affairs, we long ago learned 
that the wrongdoer, the misfit, the malfeasant, 
can be curbed with the lash of laughter better 
than by any other weapon. Here it operates as a 
potent means of social and democratic survival. 

Lightly though we may regard it, laughter is 
a priceless coin in human traffic and internation- 
al exchange. I think it is not extravagant to say, 
finally, that people, even nations, leave character- 
istic impressions; are judged by what they laugh 
at and with—and what they do not laugh at. 





LANGUAGE —NOT CONFOUNDED 
(Concluded from page 323) 


and promoted with devotion. None of them has 
ever had much effect, and I would fear person- 
ally that none of them ever will. Language is 
vital, and seemingly must live on men’s tongues. 
Even Latin, with advantages no artificial lan- 
guage could ever enjoy, has died surely if lin- 
geringly. Restricted languages like Basic English 
perhaps have a better chance than has Esperan- 
to, but I fear they will be of less use than we 
could wish. For world communication our best 
avenues in the foreseeable future are provided 
by great living languages like English, French, 
German, and Spanish, which are widely spoken. 

If artificial means of world communication do 
not promise much, we have inherited natural 
means which are deep, intricate, and varied be- 
yond most of our imaginings. Our natural means 
of world communication are much cluttered and 
often obscured, but they are there. 
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UNDERSTANDING THROUGH FOLKLORE 
(Concluded from page 326) 


The values of these traditional heritages as 
instruments of world peace and the efficacy of 
disseminating them by way of schools and in- 
formal social groups has been recognized by 
members of official peace organizations and now 
even by our government. The Commission on 
Folk Arts and Folklore, first created by the In- 
ternational Congress of Folk Arts and Folklore, 
held in Prague in 1928 under the auspices of the 
International Organization of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations, is now a 
member of the International Commission for 
Philosophic and Humanistic Studies organized 
in 1948 under Unesco. This Commission has al- 
ready instigated national congresses of folklore 
and folklore festivals in various countries. The 
efforts of the Commission have been not merely 
to promote the disinterested study of folklore as 
an intellectual pursuit but to urge its introduction 
into school curricula and to inspire the demo- 
cratic interchange of all folk arts in every com- 
munity throughout the world. 


Informal Bonds of Sympathy 


The extent and accomplishments of scattered, 
informal gatherings can in no way be estimated, 
but in them and in the successful use of folk- 
lore in our schools lie the highest hopes of folk- 
lore’s serving as a medium of international friend- 
ship. It is true there are a number of more or 
less formal international folklore organizations, 
such as Folklore Fellows, and numerous national 
associations. Both, through planned meetings 
and programs, provide opportunities for person- 
al exchange of findings and opinions of schol- 
ars, promote and sponsor collecting, publishing, 
and indexing, and set up archives for the safe- 
keeping and distribution of materials. Such co- 
operation between men of mutual interests but 
different nationalities is excellent but limited, for 
it involves only experts. The informal groups are 
made up of men, women, and children of all 
classes and occupations—educated and unedu- 
cated. Any one who likes to dance, to sing, to 
tell or hear an old tale, is a welcome member. 
When common men of one country are bound to 
common men of other countries by bonds of 
intelligent sympathy and admiration, and when 
a generation of boys and girls instilled with un- 
derstanding of and esteem for all peoples has 
come to adulthood, then and only then may the 
world look for peace. Folklore contains the es- 
sentials for fostering such sympathy and admira- 
tion, such understanding and esteem. 


A Calendar for World-Wide Usage 





It is generally agreed that the present calendar meets the necessary require- 
ments for recording physical events, both past and future, and for keeping the 
record of past civil events. Unfortunately, the same statement cannot be made 
for future civil and ecclesiastical dates. People have simply accustomed them- 
selves to the fact that each year January first falls one day later in the week 
than in the preceding year unless Leap Year makes it leap or pass to the second 
day later. It may well be asked in what other type of measurement would 
civilized mankind submit to such a system of weights or measures. 





By FLOYD T. GOODIER® 


[Several nations have already approved the 
idea of a world calendar. In addition to the pro- 
posal that each year and each quarter commence 
on Sunday, there is the possibility of having a 
World Holiday. This year-end World Holiday 
would help to accent the commonality of man. 
This holiday might well become a holy-day of 
prayer for permanent peace.—C. A. De Y.] 


most important use is to fix dates, that 
is, to supply a continuous register of 
days, months, and years on which dates of past 
and future events and engagements can be re- 
corded. The second purpose or use is to provide 
an instrument or device for the measurement of 
equal intervals of time. Contracts for labor or 
services, accounts of monetary transactions, the 
comparison of statistics, and the preparation of 
financial estimates are made for fixed intervals. 
It is desirable and almost imperative that the 
necessary time intervals should be furnished by 
and readily ascertainable from the calendar. 
The great majority of future civil dates involve 
a double reference, that is, reference both to the 
calendar date and the week day. In these cases, 
the constant fluctuation in the relation between 
“month-day” and “week-day” seriously impairs 
the usefulness of the present calendar. Civil 
dates include times for the meetings of courts of 


. CALENDAR serves two main purposes. Its 


* Floyd T. Goodier (Sigma 151) served as Second Vice Presi- 
dent of Phi Delta Kappa from 1950-4. He is a former super- 
intendent of schools, former professor of education, Illinois 
State Normal University, and former Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois. He was also a 
member ex-officio of the Commission for International Education 
responsible for planning this issue. 


law, the opening and closing of terms of schools, 
the maturing of promissory notes, pay days, na- 
tional holidays, and church festivals such as 
Easter and Christmas. Various regulations are 
necessary to decide what action to take when 
some of these days fall on a Sunday. 


Easter Shifts Thirty-five Days 


The calendar is also sadly deficient as an in- 
strument for measuring intervals of time. For 
example, in 1953 there were five Sundays in the 
months of March, May, August, and November, 
while in 1954 the four months with five Sundays 
are January, May, August, and October. Holidays 
come on week-days or Sundays, with Christmas 
and Easter shifting from year to year. Easter 
may be as early as March 22 and as late as April 
25—a range of thirty-five days. 

As a result of the lack of conformity between 
dates and days of the year, the commercial world 
is greatly inconvenienced. To quote from resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted by the Pan-American 
Conference at Havana in February, 1928, “Since 
the various days of the week are not of the same 
value as regards the volume of trade, and the 
years and the months do not from year to year 
include the same number of individual week- 
days, there can be no genuine statistical compari- 
son between one year and another, while the 
various subdivisions of the year itself are like- 
wise incapable of comparison.” However well 
the present calendar may have met the needs of 
an agricultural, feudal era, it is not adapted to 
a business, economic, and highly social civiliza- 
tion, such as our own. 
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An English student, A. Atkinson, writing in 
Nineteenth Century for September, 1937 sum- 
marizes the situation as follows: “The inconven- 
iences of the present calendar are so manifest 
that it is remarkable it has remained unreformed 
for so long. Every year the whole almanac is 
completely changed. Neither the months, the 
quarters, nor the half-years are comparable with 
one another. A month may consist of 28, 29, 30, 
or 31 days. The first quarter of the year contains 
90 days, the second quarter 91, and the last two 
quarters 92 each; one half of the year is three 
days longer than the other half. The year is not 
exactly divisible into weeks; dates, therefore, 
never fall on the same days from year to year. 


Suggestions for Reform Not New 


“The same month in different years may con- 
tain four Sundays or five. In consecutive months 
the number of working days always varies. 
Sometimes there are fifty-two, sometimes fifty- 
three pay days, sometimes even two Easters, in 
the fiscal year, and payments of interest, divi- 
dends, and rents, and currency of bills of ex- 
change and the term of legal contracts, are great- 
ly complicated by the want of a fixed year. The 
banks have to use very elaborate special tables 
in order to make accurate daily calculations in 
current accounts, and the work of accountants, 
auditors, and Treasury officials is unnecessarily 
magnified by the universal irregularity. Accurate 
statistics are now essential for intelligent social 
planning; indeed, without them the nature of 
human society could never become known. In 
trade and commerce, in meteorology, medicine, 
sociology, and economics, statistics are required, 
and an increased uniformity in the calculations 
is desirable.” 

Suggestions for refinement of the present cal- 
endar are not new. In 1908 and 1914, bills were 
introduced into the British Parliament to reform 
the calendar. In 1918 and 1922, similar bills were 
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_. Figure 1. The Cotsworth Calendar. Contains thirteen 
identical months like the one above. The extra day of 
the common year would be Year Day, coming at the 
end of the thirteenth month. The extra day of leap year 
eee be Leap Day, coming at the end of the sixth 
month. 
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introduced into the Congress of the U. S. In 
the latter year, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. and the American section of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce discussed calendar 
revision with the result that the matter was re- 
ferred to the League of Nations. The following 
year the League appointed a Committee of In- 
quiry on Calendar Simplification, which com- 
mittee considered some 185 calendar reform 
schemes. The committee eventually narrowed 
its study to two plans which appeared to have 
the most merit. 


The Cotsworth Calendar 


Plan number one is the thirteen-month calen- 
dar generally associated with the names of M. B. 
Cotsworth of England and George Eastman of 
Rochester, New York. It is known as the “Cots- 
worth Plan” although it was suggested as early 
as 1849 by Auguste Compte of France. Cots- 
worth was a railroad official who devoted much 
of his life to calendar reform. 

The Cotsworth calendar divides the year into 
thirteen equal months, each month composed of 
four full weeks, twenty-eight days. The last 
thirteen days of June and the first fifteen days 
of July are combined to make a new month in- 
serted between June and July. The three hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth day, an extra day at the 
end of the year, is known as “Year Day” or 
“Peace Day” and is to be observed as a sabbath 
or holiday. Every four years an extra day, “Leap 
Day,” is inserted at the end of June, to be ob- 
served as a general holiday. 


The World Calendar Plan 


The second plan sets up a “World Calendar” 
of twelve months, as at present. Each quarter 
has a first month of thirty-one days and two 
others of thirty days each. Each quarter thus 
contains ninety-one days. January, April, July, 
and October are the four months of thirty-one 
days each. Year Day and Leap Day are inserted 
as in the Cotsworth plan. The calendar is the 
same year after year. The first day of January, 
April, July, and October—the beginning of each 
quarter—is always a Sunday. December thirtieth 
is always Saturday, followed by “Year Day,” a 
second December thirtieth. Each of the four 
months of thirty-one days has five Sundays. As 
the other eight months have four Sundays each, 
each of the twelve months has twenty-six busi- 
ness days. 

The supporting arguments for the World Cal- 
endar are: 

1. It fixes the year in perpetuity. 

















2. It retains and largely equalizes the twelve 
months. 

3. It retains and equalizes the half-years and 
quarter-years. 

4. The months are grouped uniformly within 
the quarters. 

5. It establishes an equal working month. 

6. The dates of the past are kept without ma- 
terial change. 





THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 









of July would have to be transferred to the new 
month. Opponents of the plan also claim that a 
thirteen-month calendar would increase business 
costs as monthly statements would have to be 
sent out thirteen times a year, public utility me- 
ters read thirteen times a year, magazines pub- 
lished thirteen times a year, and rents collected 
thirteen times a year. 

Many church groups are interested in calendar 














































































—— First Month Second Month Third Month 
Sunday 1 8 15 22 29 5 12 19 26 3 10 17 24 
Monday 2 9 16 23 30 6 13 20 27 4 11 18 25 
Tuesday 3 10 17 24 31 7 14 21 28 5 12 19 26 
Wednesday 4 1] 18 25 1 8 15 22 29 6 13 20 27 
Thursday 5 12 19 26 2 9 16 23 30 7 14 21 28 
Friday 6 13 20 27 3 10 17 24 1 8 15 22 29 
Saturday 7 14 21 28 4 1l 18 25 2 9 16 23 30 
91 Days 5 Sundays 4 Sundays 4 Sundays 
Per Quarter 26 Week days 26 Week days 26 Week days 












Leap Day as in the Cotsworth Calendar. 


Many prominent individuals and organizations 
are on record as favoring calendar reform. The 
Calendar Reform Committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce recommends that 
the calendar be changed and that the United 
States government cooperate in further interna- 
tional conferences on calendar reform. While 
admitting that any change in the calendar will 
necessitate some adjustment, advocates of a 
change insist the inconveniences will be tem- 
porary and the gains for the future tremendous. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


Each of the two plans has advantages and 
disadvantages. In the Cotsworth calendar each of 
the thirteen months is exactly alike—each made 
up of four seven-day weeks and each of the 
fifty-two weeks of the year exactly alike. It is a 
system of complete uniformity since each day of 
each month always falls on the same day of the 
week. However, since the numeral thirteen is a 
prime number, the year cannot be divided exact- 
ly into halves, quarters, or thirds. This is a se- 
rious defect of the plan. Also, the new thirteenth 
month would greatly increase the difficulty of 
harmonizing dates, since all dates of the last 
thirteen days of June and the first fifteen days 


Figure 2. The World Calendar. Contains four quarter-years, all exactly like the one above, with Year Day and 












reform. The publication, The Churchman, in its 
issue of June 11, 1932, said, “This year’s unsea- 
sonable Easter has stimulated the interest in the 
world-wide movement for the stabilization of 
the date of this important church year by giving 
it always the same number of Epiphany and 
Trinity Sundays and regulating the dates of Ash 
Wednesday, Palm Sunday, Easter, Whitsunday, 
and other religious feast days. There would be 
no more early Lents and wandering Easters.” 
Under either of the two plans for calendar re- 
vision outlined above, April would begin on 
Sunday. April 8, the second Sunday of the month, 
would seem to be the logical date to observe 
Easter, since research has shown rather con- 
clusively that the resurrection of Christ probably 
occurred April 9, 30 A. D. 


Many Adjustments Made Previously 


While many religious leaders of Jewish, Catho- 
lic, and Protestant faiths support calendar re- 
form, not all religious groups favor the change. 
In April, 1929, Sol Bloom of the House of Rep- 
resentatives said in a speech in Congress, “If the 
proposed blank day calendar were to be ac- 
cepted, the holy day would lose its historical 


(Concluded on page 335) 
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No Matter Where They Live 





International understanding and world-mindedness are becoming increasingly 
necessary aspects of our daily living. We are in need of a faith in people that 
will include individuals from all lands, the development of sincere interest in 
people as persons without reference to nationality. The value of such an attitude 
was demonstrated by the writer’s experiences with Japanese educators during a 
year’s assignment (1950-51) as visiting expert in Japanese teacher education. 





By LESTER D. CROW* 


[Countless are the professional paths to inter- 
national understanding. Among the curricular 
avenues are the teaching of “world” courses in 
various fields, such as geography, history, litera- 
ture, art, music, and religion. The teacher educa- 
tion institutions have a special opportunity 
through courses and field work in comparative 
education, the study of school systems, curricu- 
lar patterns, and educational philosophies in vari- 
ous countries. Also useful are the sort of profes- 
sional exchanges described in the following arti- 
cle.—C. A. De Y.] 


T THE INVITATION of the Army, I went to 
Japan with fourteen other American edu- 
cational consultants to work with selected 

Japanese college and university professors re- 
sponsible for teacher education in their country. 
The purpose of the project was to help the Jap- 
anese reorganize their teacher education to ac- 
cord with modern educational ideals and pro- 
fessional procedures. 

The experience was rewarding in numerous 
ways. Much understanding of the educational 
problems of Japan and of other aspects of life in 
that country was gained. These Japanese educa- 
tional leaders were intensely interested in Ameri- 
can education. They, as well as many other edu- 
cators to whom I spoke in large assemblies, often 
sat through intense cold to discuss such pertinent 
problems as, application of the principles of men- 
tal hygiene to learning, psychology and the 
learning process, meeting the problems of teen- 
agers, the relation of guidance and counseling 
to education, and similar topics of interest. They 


* Lester D. Crow (Rho 66) is Associate Professor of Education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


were eager to learn not only about our teacher 
training programs but also about the American 
way of life. 

These Japanese educational leaders have come 
to believe that fundamental learning results from 
the understanding and application of basic psy- 
chological principles to human development. 
They had a keen desire to learn about and to use 
techniques necessary for individual development. 
They set about to study children in a learning 
situation—the classroom. They were encouraged 
to become alert to the physical, mental, emotional 
and social changes that take place year by year 
in individual development. 


Begin Use of Social Experience 


Social experience as a learning factor has long 
been neglected in Japan. Hence, these educators 
were especially interested in studying ways of 
using it. They already have made good head- 
way in many of their kindergarten classes. In 
these, under some excellent teachers, little chil- 
dren are enjoying commendable experience in 
good group living and self-expression. These chil- 
dren demonstrate talent in dramatization and in 
ability to engage in cooperative free play. They 
give good evidence of poise and self-reliance. 

In spite of these acceptable experiences, ex- 
erting a profound influence upon behavior dur- 
ing early childhood, there still are many problems 
that need to be solved before adequate social 
experience can be extended to young people on 
all school levels. For example, it seems clear now 
that coeducation should be instituted in Japan 
only after physical facilities and psychological 
conditions are such that boys and girls can study 
and play together cooperatively. 
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Important as it may be for the Japanese to re- 
evaluate their educational system along lines the 
American consultants offered by way of sugges- 
tion and encouragement, the chief value of the 
project lay in the area of human relationships. 
Outgoing attitudes, mutual respect, appreciation 
of others, and friendships are caught effectively 
as people live together and share common experi- 
ences. The most profound understanding of my 
interpreter, Mrs. Kobayashi, and her ability to 
translate accurately what was said, was a signifi- 
cant factor in whatever success in influencing the 
thinking and attitudes of the “pupils” I achieved. 
I shall always feel greatly indebted to Mrs. Ko- 
bayashi for her efficiency and cooperation. 


Professional Friendships Continue 


Moreover, the work led to the development of 
extremely friendly relations with the professors 
themselves. In many cases, friendships which be- 
gan while I was in Japan have continued to the 
present. The interchange of gifts and greeting 
cards and the visits of Japanese leaders in our 
home attest to the warm and understanding atti- 
tudes that have developed between us and our 
Japanese associates. 

Since my return, the educators with whom I 
worked continue to send letters and Christmas 
cards to convey their genuine friendship. Quota- 
tions from recent letters will be sufficient to show 
that the sentiments and friendly attitudes that I 
tried to inculcate by word and action were felt 
by these men and women and reflected in their 
own attitudes. For example (grammar theirs ): 


I am very proud that I had such an honourable 
teacher as you for my consultant in the IFEL and I 
often tell my friends and students about you. The 
thing which I gained from your personality and I 
heard from you is a constant subject of our talks. 


It was the unanimous idea of all the participants 
of IFEL that we must learn not only your psycholo- 
gy but also your personality. 


The greatest harvest of the IFEL was not only 
the study of psychology, but the human education 
through the personality of Dr. Crow. The mode of 
my life, at least, has completely changed. The re- 
membrance of your brilliant face when talking about 
Mrs. Crow has not yet gone from me. 


Greetings from Hokkaido. Please do not be offend- 
ed at my long silence. I never forget your kindness, 
but I am quite at a loss how to write English, and 
so, to my great regret, I am letting the grass (grow) 
on the path of friendship. 


I sent you a sculpture of bear the other day. It 
was sculptured by an Ainu who lives in the neigh- 
borhood of Asahigawa. Ainus are native tribe in 
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Hokkaido, and bear many striking resemblances to 
American Indian. As I have special interest in them, 
I wrote an article concerning the process of their 
assimilation with Japanese. 


Emphasizing Mutual Rights 

These Japanese reflect the attitudes of peoples 
of all nations concerning the friendly relations 
that should exist among all individuals. There is 
evidence that they have gained much from the 
orientation given by the American consultants. 
The attempt to inculcate self-discipline based up- 
on decision making by each child is most gratify- 
ing. Development of this freedom of expression 
is enabling the child to make the kinds of deci- 
sion that will benefit him as well as others. 

These professors gained some of the know-how 
of training learners to think in terms of their own 
welfare and that of other members of the group. 
The value of freedom of behavior that also gives 
consideration to the rights of other members of 
the group was emphasized. 

Japanese educators are attempting to provide 
learning conditions conducive to desirable child 
development: For example, fear as a means of 
discipline is being minimized. A wholesome re- 
spect for good manners, good morals and the 
rights of others is stressed. Group values are 
sought by instilling attitudes of respect toward 
others while at the same time developing a desire 
to improve mentally and emotionally. 

Special attention is being given to the problem 
of attitude development. The schools and par- 
ent-teacher groups are working together in an 
attempt to instill desirable teacher attitudes to- 
ward the home, the school, friends, employers 
and employees. Educators realize that individual 
attitudes are constantly developing and _ that 
parents and teachers should stimulate young peo- 
ple toward the development of attitudes that are 
individually and socially desirable. Correct be- 
havior in home and in school is encouraged. 


Influence Can Be Endless 


The young are great imitators of adult behav- 
ior. Consequently, the former tend to acquire the 
attitudes of the elders with whom they associate. 
It has been gratifying, as shown in their letters 
to me, to learn that the Japanese educators with 
whom I worked have not lost the fine attitudes 
they were developing while I was in Japan. Per- 
haps most important is the fact that they are 
trying consciously to inculcate similar attitudes 
among their college students. Since these stu- 
dents are the future teachers in Japan, the influ- 
ence can be endless. 

I believe that my Japanese friends have come 
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to realize that teacher example, even on the col- 
lege level, plays a dominant role in individual 
development. Consequently, attitudes displayed 
will influence greatly the attainment of the goal 
of friendship among the people of the world. 
Through precept and example teachers can ex- 
hibit desirable attitudes toward other nations 
and nationals. A teacher’s eventual effectiveness 
and worth perhaps depends mostly upon the ex- 
tent of his influence upon his learners. 

I sincerely hope that my Japanese co-workers 
have become convinced that: 


1. Teachers should develop an appreciation of 
the problems basic to international friendship. 

2. Men and women responsible for the education 
of youth should make conscious efforts to attain the 
goal of better understanding among the people of 
respective nations. 

3. International friendships rest upon mutual ap- 
preciation of rights and responsibilities as practiced 
by the teachers, students and other responsible lead- 
ers of all nations. 

4. Respect for one another, combined with a sin- 
cere attempt to bridge superficial differences, can 
do much to spread that ideal of international co- 
operation expressing itself in personal friendliness 
and mutual give and take. When one pushes aside 
superficialities and prejudices, people are people, no 
matter where they live. 


How to teach the ABC’s when there is no alpha- 
bet? Hans Wolff, a young American educator, as- 
signed to Nigeria by Unesco, is attempting to solve 
one of the most complex problems confronting edu- 
cators—teaching the ABC’s to people who have no 
alphabet. Equipped with a tape recorder, Dr. Wolff 
travels the countryside in a station wagon, making 
records of more than 50 dialects spoken in Nigeria. 
His method is to work out equivalent letters in the 
Roman alphabet for sounds in the unwritten lan- 
guage. This is done through recordings of the tra- 
ditional story tellers’ narratives and studying the 
words and accents used in common in various sec- 
tions of the country. Eventually he hopes to have a 
phonetic basis for an alphabet to serve all the un- 
written Nigerian dialects. 


Do you know that the Population Reference Bu- 
reau, Washington, D.C., states that the world’s popu- 
lation may double within the next thirty years and 
that more than one-half of the people of the world 
are underfed? 


Do you know that through the Fundamental Edu- 
cation Gift Plan of the Pan-American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C., you can for $4.00 send a package of 
120 illustrated booklets for adults who are just be- 
ginning to read? 
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A CALENDAR FOR WORLD USAGE 
(Concluded from page 332) 


meaning and the week would become instead 
of a cycle of time simply a fraction or one-fourth 
of an arbitrary twenty-eight day month.” On 
Sept. 12, 1944, Homer D. Angell of Oregon, 
speaking in our National House of Representa- 
tives said, “This proposed change in the calen- 
dar would disturb and throw out of their natu- 
ral sequence all of the religious days which have 
been observed by Jews, Protestants, and Catho- 
lics throughout the ages.” 

Thus the religious objectors forget the many 
adjustments that have been made in time meas- 
urement throughout the centuries. The Papal 
bull issued by Gregory XIII March 1, 1582 de- 
creed that the following October 5 should be- 
come October 15, thus correcting the shift in 
dates which had developed under the preceding 
Julian calendar. Nearly two hundred years later 
the English Parliament by legislation decided that 
the day following September 2, 1752 should be 
September 14 instead of September 3, and, inci- 
dentally, many people of that period died still 
believing they had been cheated out of eleven 
days of their lives. 

On January 1, 1956, the present calendar and 
the proposed World Calendar coincide as to 
day and date. This provides a logical time to 
change to the World Calendar. This revision 
would please many businessmen, statisticians, 
educators, and scientists, even though it appears 
to be extremely doubtful that enough support 
for calendar reform can be developed to make 
the change by 1956. A World Calendar might 
well become an important factor in promoting 
better international relations, through greater 
ease of communication, and lessened chances of 
misunderstanding. It would do for the measure- 
ment of time what universal adoption of the 
metric system, for instance, would do in simplify- 
ing various systems of weights and measures. 


Professor Closset of Liége, Belgium, Director of 
“La Jeunesse belge a |’étranger,” which has organ- 
ized international student letter exchanges in thirty 
countries, says, “In order to release the spirit of 
youth, in order to preserve intact his taste for learn- 
ing, in order to impress upon him methods leading 
to culture, the school must adapt itself to new de- 
mands. It must never lose sight of the fact that the 
commerce of ideas, reciprocal influence, philosophi- 
cal exchange, like merchandise, demand the mas- 
tery of idioms, and even the psychological under- 
standing of foreign peoples.” 





Nature Paths for Primary Children 





It is the thesis of this paper that nature speaks a universal language which can 
be of unlimited value in developing international understanding and that young 
children can best learn this language through instruction. The importance of 
children knowing and appreciating nature is too significant to leave to chance. 





By W. W. CARPENTER® 


[Robert M. Hutchins in his latest book, The 
Conflict in Education, says, “A scholar in one 
country can now communicate with another in 
the same field anywhere in the world.” In cor- 
roboration of this general statement are the elab- 
orate arrangements made by scientists at key 
points throughout the world to keep, during all 
of 1957, a day-and-night watch on nature, espe- 
cially the earth's atmosphere and its fundamental 
nature. The results obviously will be communi- 
cated to all nations represented.—C. A. De Y.] 


URROUNDING the children of the world, who- 
ever they are and wherever they may be, 
there are atmosphere, water, and natural 

processes. The mysteries of night and day, of the 
seasons, of time, of the necessity for food and 
water, are universally recognized. Throughout 
the ages, many have been able to unveil the mys- 
teries of the processes of nature, those enigmas 
which speak so distinctly to those who take the 
trouble to master the vocabulary necessary to 
interpret the symbols and the signs. 

Fortunate were those poets able to perceive 
and to unravel the various natures of nature, to 
understand them, and to appreciate them. For- 
tunate were the scholars who spent long, tedious 
hours in studying and recording facts and inter- 
preting them. Most fortunate, indeed, are the 
children of today, who have at their command 
the accumulated wisdom and insights of those 
poets and those scholars. 

How indifferent the child may be to the atmos- 
phere which surrounds him, until through teach- 
ing, accidental or planned, formal or informal, he 
learns that: 


“Without the atmosphere there would be no ani- 


* W. W. Carpenter (Gamma 368) is Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


mal or plant, bird or fish, tree or blade of grass; no 
weather, winds, clouds or rain; no sunlit sapphire 
sky, no flaming sunsets or ‘rosy-fingered dawn.’ There 
would be no fire, for all burning is the union of 
oxygen with the thing that is burned; and no sound, 
for sound is simply the vibration of air waves against 
the drum and the auditory nerve of the ear. . . . Most 
aspects of his environment that man finds beautiful 
derive ultimately from the atmosphere. The blue sky 
and the blue sea, white clouds, green twilight, pearly 
November mists, rainbows, the flash of lightning— 
all these flow from the palette of the encircling air.”! 


Mysteries May Be Overlooked 


Indeed, the mysteries and wonders of the nat- 
ural processes may be overlooked entirely; or else 
become easily understood by the child through 
instruction in the “ways of nature.” For example: 


“As you look across the landscape on a summer 
day, you see bees buzzing here and there or butter- 
flies flapping, as seemingly aimless as tossed leaves. 
Yet this apparently capricious activity is a part of a 
routine of scientific precision—the miracle of nature 
known as cross-pollination.”? 

As another example, the child loves the light of 
day but previous to instruction he can not know: 


“Without light there would be no production of 
plant chlorophyll and no absorption of carbon diox- 
ide by the plants. Therefore, without light there 
would be no plant life on the earth’s surface. Photo- 
synthesis is a process evolved by nature to enable 
plants to utilize the sun’s energy... . 

“Light is available everywhere, though in varying 
amounts. At the equator the sun shines about 12 
hours a day the year around, whereas at the poles 
it shines 24 hours a day in the middle of the summer 


1 Barnett, L., ‘The Canopy of Air,” Condensed from Life, 
Reader’s Digest, Vol. 63, No. 378, October 1953, pp. 135, ot 

2Platt, R., “The Marvels of Cross-Pollination,” Conde : 
from This Green World, Reader's Digest, Vol. 68, No. 375, 
July 1953, p. 106. 
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Day after day, upon my classroom walls 

I spread my maps and pictures; with these tools, 
With books and globes, striving to build a world 
Within the understanding of a child. 


Oh, while I teach them may I have the power 
To clear away the mists that still arise, 

Born of old ignorance and prejudice, 

Around these children! May my soul and mind 
Become so broad, so all-encompassing, 

That, building on the old foundation-stones, 
Location, surface, crops, cities, and trade, 

I rear, firm, steadfast, clear, in each child-mind, 
A world of other people like himself, 

Swayed by the self-same longings, high and low, 
Loving their homelands as we love our own! 


Oh may I feel that I have failed unless 
I teach each child to seek in every race 
The common traits of brotherhood; to feel 
Within his breast the heartbeats of the world! 
— Author Unknown? 





and is completely lacking in the dead of winter... . 

“Carbon is essential to plant life. By photosynthesis 
plants manufacture carbohydrates from water and 
the carbon dioxide of the air.”* 


To every teacher of children has come the 
thrill and satisfaction of bringing sunshine, hap- 
piness, and understanding into the lives of his 


pupils by helping them to see and to apreciate 
“the host of bright and beautiful things which 
they blindly passed every day.”® 


A Fellowship of Beauty 


To every student of science there early comes 
an awareness of the contributions made by men 
of all nations, and the world-wide acceptance of 
vehicles of communication, such as our science 
terminology, classifications, tables, and symbols, 
the use of the metric system, the translation and 
dissemination of science research through jour- 
nals, films, radio, and probably television. This 
interchange of scientific information between 
nationals, the recognition of common areas of 
need, the fellowship of disaster, all emphasize 
age-old paths of communication and the bonds of 
interest and concern that already exist. As an ex- 
ample of the fellowship of disaster: within a 
year’s time terrible floods in Japan, Holland, and 
the United States have made each nation dis- 
aster-conscious. The fellowship of drouth repre- 


* Morale for a Free World, America and Not America Only, 
American Association of School Administrators, 22nd Yearbook. 
Washington: 1944, p. 202. 

*Pearson, Frank A. and Harper, Floyd A., The World’s Hun- 
ger, Cornell University Press. Ithaca, N. Y.: 1945, p. 35. 

* Clark, B., “Canada’s School on Wheels,”’ Condensed from 
National Home Monthly, Reader’s Digest, Vol. 54, No. 326, 
June 1949, p. 66. 
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sents another disaster too often shared by differ- 
ent parts of the world throughout the ages. 

Just as we may have a fellowship of disaster 
so may we have a fellowship of knowledge and 
appreciation of the beautiful, of the universal, of 
brotherhood. Those Americans who have had the 
privilege of walking through the charming lanes 
of Japan at cherry blossom season or when the 
dogwood is in bloom and have previously seen 
and loved these same blossoms at Washington, 
D. C. or in the foothills of the Ozarks, have a 
fellowship of love of the beautiful with those 
around them, whether Japanese or American. 

On a moonlight night in Tokyo, walking with 
Japanese friends along that mile of scented path- 
way lined on either side with cherry trees in full 
bloom, enjoying with them the beauty of the 
starry night, and the beauty of the cherry blos- 
soms in the moonlight of their fragrance, the 
spirit of universality, of brotherhood, of the “one- 
ness” in the essentials of life, seemed to enter our 
thoughts and speech. How well I remember one 
of our dear Japanese friends saying as he pointed 
to the sky, “Same moon and stars shine for your 
daughter in Kansas City.” 


“In this day when great social and political forces 
are awake in all parts of the world, we tend to forget 
how important the role of the individual person can 
be. The complexity of international problems ob- 
scures at times the moral, social, and humanitarian 
motives which influence human behavior and ulti- 
mately the action of nations.”® 


What Paths Are Open to Children? 


While it is recognized that there are many 
paths that lead to international understanding 
among adults, the question arises whether any of 
these paths are available to children in the ele- 
mentary and primary schools. To be more spe- 
cific, do elementary and primary school children 
in the several nations of the world have the op- 
portunity to study nature as a trial to interna- 
tional good will? To answer these questions 
Unesco has made available studies and reports 
concerning natural science in the primary schools 
of many lands. 

The XIIth International Conference on Public 
Education was held in Geneva in July, 1949. As 
in preceding years, it was conjointly organized by 
Unesco and the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The governments of forty-seven countries* 


Snyder, Harold E., When Peoples Speak to Peoples, An 
Action Guide to International Cultural Relations for American 
Organizations, Institutions, and Individuals. American Council 
on Education. Washington: 19538, Foreword, p. v. 

™“XTIth International Conference on Public Education,” Bul- 
letin of the International Bureau of Education, Unesco and In- 
ternational Bureau of Education. Geneva: Year XXIII, 3rd 
Quarter 1949, No. 92, p. 98. 
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were represented. The agenda included, among 
other items, a report entitled, “Introduction to 
Natural Science in Primary Schools.’ This report, 
based on information supplied by the Ministries 
of Education of the 47 participating countries 
revealed universal love and respect for nature, 
wita implications of world-wide interest. 

In general, the study pointed out that to ac- 
quaint children with nature was of universal con- 
cern and a common goal in all the countries co- 
operating. There were great variations in specific 
aims and purposes in the several countries, but 
the following statement is typical of the impor- 
tance given nature study in the primary school: 


“In New Zealand, . . . a recent curriculum revi- 
sion committee asked that more importance be given 
to nature study and less to elementary science, the 
latter being insufficiently adapted to the primary 
school level. From the documents submitted by the 
47 countries which have so kindly agreed to col- 
laborate in the present inquiry, it would seem that 
this New Zealand demand represents by far the most 
general tendency.”® 


STATED AIMS FROM SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Abstracts from the stated aims and purposes of 
selected countries which seemingly reveal this 
love and respect for nature with implications of 
world-wide interest, follow: 


Afghanistan “To draw the pupils’ attention to the 
way in which man harnesses nature and natural 
forces for the progress of civilization; to give a brief 
explanation of the interreaction of man and nature; 
to help the pupils to understand and appreciate na- 
ture; to encourage them to protect trees, flowers and 
harmless animals, which are both the natural riches 
and the ornament of a country.” 

Belgium “The general aims are thus defined: “The 
task of the Primary School should be confined to 
giving children love for the things of nature, and thus 
opening the way to a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge later.’ ”!1 

Bulgaria “Give the pupils sufficient knowledge to 
enable them to understand the basic laws of nature; 
. . . teach them to appreciate the beauty of nature 
and of their native country as a result of direct con- 
tact and considered observation.”!2 

Chile “To form scientific habits of mind and to 
arouse confidence in the value of scientific knowledge 
for solving the problems of life; to do away with 
superstition; to awaken in each child a love of nature 
and a desire to become acquainted with her.”!% 

Denmark “The instruction should enable a child 
to gain a knowledge of the animals and plants of 
Denmark and of the principal animals and plants of 


8 Introduction to Natural Science in Primary Schools, Unesco 
and International Bureau of Education, Publication No. 111, 
1949. 11 Jbid, p. 62. 
® Ibid, p. 19. 12 Ibid, p. 65. 
10 Thid, p. 45. 33 Ibid, p. 74. 
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other countries . . . the study of natural science 
should also develop the power of observation and, 
through the understanding of biological laws, fill the 
child with an appreciation of nature and a sense of 
her beauty and diversity.”!4 


Interest in Natural Phenomena 


Ecuador “The study of natural science should help 
in the search for truth and the destruction of pre- 
judices.”15 

Finland “It is tried above all to help a child to 
understand the need for a full appreciation of nature 
in order to protect it and be able to utilize it in man’s 
interests.”16 

Holland “Teachers agree that elementary natural 
science should be a way of encouraging interest in 
all living things, a respect for the Creator and all his 
creatures, a love of nature and a protective care of 
animals; it should discourage vandalism and make 
known the usefulness of plants and animals, and in- 
culcate observation.”!7 

Ireland “Rural science is not intended to be voca- 
tional, but it should serve to deepen the child’s inter- 
est in the world around him; it should appeal to the 
senses and thereby develop habits of careful observa- 
tion, enquiry, and clear thought; it should stimulate 
particularly an interest in natural phenomena.”!§ 


The Unity of Organic Life 


Poland “To make known the importance of biology 
which enables man to harness nature and so to raise 
the economic standards of the country by a rational 
organization of agriculture.”!® 

“Natural science in Poland is expected to give a 
child the material wherewith he may himself formu- 
late a scientific view of the world, based mainly on 
a grasp of evolution and of the unity of organic 
life.”20 

Turkey “Drawing the children’s attention to the 
interdependence of man and nature, and helping 
them to understand as much as possible of the way 
man and nature influence each other; 

“Training the children through a knowledge and 
appreciation of nature to protect trees and flowers, 
which enrich and beautify the country, and if pos- 
sible to endeavor to increase them; 

“Instructing the children, from the point of view 
of national and domestic economy, in the objects 
and phenomena which form the sources of power and 
wealth in the country.” 

United States “To develop insight into the interre- 
lationships and the interdependence among living 
things and the physical world by development of the 
individual’s ideas of the world and of the materials, 
forces and changes observed; by understanding that 
natural forces bring about continuous progressive 
development of the earth and the conditions for ex- 
istence; by understanding man’s dependence upon 


is a ais 2 
id, p. 89. Ibid, p. 138. 
18 Ibid, p. 95. 2 Ibid, p. 141. 
1" Ibid, p. 102. 3 Ibid, p. 155. 
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natural resources and the need to carry out intelli- 
gent conservation of these resources; by understand- 
ing oneself as a member of a world of living things; 
by development of conviction of universal cause-and- 
effect relationships in the environment . . . growth in 
appreciation of beauty, design and colour in the 
natural environment.”22 


Stated Aims Catalogued 


Thus, stated aims which seemingly imply inter- 
national understandings, as compiled by this 
writer, included the following: to develop sci- 
entific habits of mind, a world conception, a sci- 
entific view of the world; to control the harmful, 
to discover the truth and destroy prejudice; to 
respect the Creator and his creatures, to love and 
venerate all created things, to improve living con- 
ditions; to protect trees, flowers, and useful ani- 
mals; to be aware of nature’s beauty, to harness 
nature for the progress of civilization; to protect 
birds, to be kind to pets and dumb animals; to 
appreciate the wonders of nature, to present 
some knowledge of plants and animals of other 
countries; to appreciate those who, through their 
devotion to the cause of science, have conferred 
benefits on mankind; to appreciate the interde- 
pendence of man, animals, and plants; to under- 
stand that natural forces bring about continuous, 
progressive development of the earth and condi- 
tions for existence; to understand oneself as a 
member of a world of living things; and to carry 
out intelligent conservation of natural resources. 

The recommendations of the Conference ap- 
peared in the bulletin previously cited.** It was 
suggested “That natural science be introduced as 
from the first classes of the primary school.” 
Among the other suggestions, were some state- 
ments which directly or indirectly referred to 
the world. However, the brevity of the Confer- 
ence report prevented the inclusion of all of the 
aims and purposes outlined in the preceding 
paragraph. 


Teachers Must Accept Aims 


The writer wishes to state as his personal belief 
that the elementary schools of the world are do- 
ing more to develop the paths of international 
understanding through the study of nature than 
this paper indicates. However, he believes that 
extension of these activities is desirable and nec- 
essary if these paths are to lead to the world-wide 
road of understanding, fellowship, brotherhood, 
and survival. 

A concerted attempt by elementary school 
teachers could easily and surely develop these 


ee 


= Ibid, p. 165. 
* See Footnote 7. 
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paths into highways of understanding among ele- 
mentary school children of the world, particularly 
if all the teachers would accept the entire list of 
aims and purposes listed above. It is suggested 
that groups of elementary teachers in each coun- 
try consider these aims, refine them, and plan to 
work toward their realization. It is further sug- 
gested that the WCOTP consider the problem 
and assign it to elementary school teachers for 
further study. It seems highly probable that 
Unesco and/or the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the NEA would be willing to give valu- 
able aid and assistance. 


A Vision Twenty Years Ago 


It may be well to point out, in passing, that 
some of these aims have been accepted by some 
of our schools in the United States, and that for 
years they have been attempting to develop these 
paths of understanding in the minds of elemen- 
tary school children. Twenty-two years ago there 
appeared in the Journal of the NEA an article by 
Floyd T. Goodier, entitled, “The Schools and In- 
ternational Goodwill.” A short abstract from this 
article follows: 


“Some weeks ago the teachers of the elementary 
schools of Chicago Heights (Ill.) were asked to put 
down in outline form the activities of their respective 
rooms which would tend toward the development of 
international understanding and friendship. . . . 

“Not only do teachers present the attractive side of 
life in other countries, they also teach the interde- 
pendence of nations and the obligation the United 
States ought to feel for the contributions of other 
peoples. In the words of the teachers: “We teach that 
nations are dependent upon each other for food, raw 
materials, and markets. . . . We try to develop an 
appreciation for other peoples and a friendliness for 
them.’ 

“Especially do teachers point out the debt we owe 
great artists, scientists, and writers of other lands.”2* 


But many of our school systems in the United 
States even today have not caught Goodier’s 
vision of twenty-two years ago! 


The Essential Sameness of Man 


The AASA has published several statements 
that should be read not only by every American 
child, but also by every child everywhere. Some 
of these statements follow: 


“During the past decade or more, increased em- 
phasis has been laid on the teaching of science in 
the elementary grades. More important, in recent 
years the goals have been greatly modified. The 


% Goodier, Floyd T., ‘““The Schools and International Goodwill,” 
The Journal of the National Education Association, Vol. 20, No. 
9, December 1931, pp. 331, 332. 
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point of view has shifted from the so-called nature 
study program, consisting in the main of a descriptive 
study of rocks, stars, plants, and animals, obtained 
largely from books, to a firsthand study of the physi- 
cal and biological characteristics of the environment 
and their affective interrelationships.”?5 

“Courses in general science and biology offer op- 
portunities for uprooting fallacious theories about 
race. At appropriate points in these courses the facts 
about biological heredity and physical types may be 
brought out, as well as the lack of evidence to sup- 
port assumptions that the intellectual capacities of 
any one race are superior to those of any other. The 
confusion of the term ‘race’ with language, religion, 
and other attributes of culture may be.resolved. A 
positive approach calls for emphasis on facts which 
reveal the superficiality of so-called racial differ- 
ences, and the essential sameness of man wherever 
he be found. 

“Discoveries for the benefit of mankind in medi- 
cine, electricity, mechanics, and other fields of sci- 
ence are the achievements of all people. Such sci- 
entists as the Curies, Noguchi, Carver, Steinmetz, 
and Einstein are among the many pioneers who tran- 
scended race, nationality, creed, and color. Behind 
them were many workers of diverse backgrounds who 
contributed to their success. All courses in science 
will be richer and make a greater contribution to 
inter-group understanding if they include informa- 
tion about these leaders.”?® 


The Place of Conservation 


Statements have also been issued by state con- 
servation commissions emphasizing the interna- 
tional character of problems of conservation of 
natural resources. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture also represents a rich source of informa- 
tion, as indicated by the following: 


“A just relation of peoples to the earth rests not on 
exploitation, but rather on conservation—not on the 
dissipation of resources, but rather on restoration of 
the productive powers of the land and on access to 
food and raw materials. If civilization is to avoid a 
long decline, like the one that has blighted North 
Africa and the Near East for 13 centuries, society 
must be born again, out from an economy of exploi- 
tation into an economy of conservation.”27 

“When invited to broadcast a talk on soil conserva- 
tion in Jerusalem in June 1939, I gave for the first 
time what has been called an ‘Eleventh Command- 
ment,’ as follows: 

“*Thou shalt inherit the Holy Earth as a faithful 
steward, conserving its resources and productivity 
from generation to generation. Thou shalt safeguard 


2 Conservation Education in American Schools, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 29th Yearbook. Washington: 
1951, p. 119. 

2% From Sea to Shining Sea, American Association of School 
Administrators, 25th Yearbook. Washington: 1947, pp. 30-31. 

27 Lowdermilk, W. C., “Conquest of the Land Through 7,000 
Years,”” Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 99, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service. Washington: 
August 1953, pp. 1-2. 
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thy fields from soil erosion, thy living waters from 
drying up, thy forests from desolation, and protect 
thy hills from overgrazing by thy herds, that thy 
descendents may have abundance forever. If any 
shall fail in this stewardship of the land thy fruitful 
fields shall become sterile stony ground and wasting 
gullies, and thy descendants shall decrease and live 
in poverty or perish from off the face of the earth.’ ”28 


PATHS TO UNDERSTANDING 
(Concluded from page 289) 


ment and a cynicism which a less emotional, 
tougher-minded approach might have prevented. 

We agree with Frederick Mayer that, “We can 
best contribute to world understanding by gain- 
ing full comprehension, ourselves, of the impor- 
tance (and nature) of our American ideals.” To 
learn the new from others, one need not disavow 
his present knowledge, nor cringe in fear of ap- 
pearing “different’—a sure mark of adolescent 
inferiority. For a century and a half “our thinkers 
have pointed out the close relationship between 
philosophy and democratic living. A genuine 
democratic philosophy emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the present and stresses the integrity of 
the individual. Such a philosophy does not dis- 
cover a Utopia in the past, but constantly looks 
forward to the unexplored horizons of the future. 
It should be remembered that a civilization suc- 
ceeds when it anticipates the future; it fails when 
it merely re-enacts the past.” 

It is part of the American destiny to work to- 
ward that kind of a future.—L. A. 


Do You Know Who Is Foreign? 


I thought that foreign children 
Lived far across the sea, 

Until I got a letter 

From a boy in Italy. 

“Dear little foreign friend,” it said 
As plainly as could be. 

Now I wonder who is “foreign” — 


The other child or me? 
Ethel Blair Jordan. 


Do you know that the National Society for the 
Study of Education devoted Part II of its yearbook 
for 1954 to the topic The Mass Media of Com- 
munication? 


Do you know that the entire issue of Adult Edu- 
cation for September, 1953 was devoted to the topic, 
“Can We Build an International Adult Education 
Movement?” 


28 Ibid, p. 30. 





International Law and World Order 





The concept of International Law includes the ideal of a peaceful world or- 
der. None of the traditional hypotheses of the 17th-20th centuries are suitable to 
the present occasion. Nor, on the other hand, can international organizations such 
as the League of Nations and the United Nations exert such compulsive authority 
as to insure peace. International law in the present and future must be so refor- 
mulated as to become basic constitutional law for the international community. 





By REGINALD D. LANG*® 


[Aristotle in his Politics wrote, “Good law 
means good order.” In this modern world, order 
is impossible without the presence and observ- 
ance of international laws. Observance by all of 
the Golden Rule, “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
will help guarantee the brotherhood of man on 
earth. In man and above man must be the moral 
law.—C. A. De Y.] 


minology, evokes the picture of an ideal 

world order with peace among the several 
nations. For centuries, despite periods of war and 
intervals of power politics, jurists and statesmen 
have consistently proclaimed principles of Inter- 
national Law as the alternative to destructive 
wars and to periods of “cold wars,” truces, and 
seeming peace. 

The many theories advocated, from the 17th to 
the 20th centuries, by international jurists as req- 
uisites for an order of world peace have been 
founded upon one or the other of two basic prem- 
ises: 1, Patterns and prescriptions for a univer- 
sal order of law rest upon a premise that empha- 
sizes the primary importance of the international 
society, the peoples of the world. 2. Systems of 
arbitration and adjudication for preserving peace 
recognize a premise that gives primacy to the 
several sovereign states, as governments. 

First among those who considered the interna- 
tional community as primary were the Spanish 
jurists of the 16th-17th centuries. They founded 
their systems of international law upon the uni- 
versalism of Natural Law, of Roman Law, and of 


—__.. 


* Reginald D. Lang is Professor and Co-chairman, Department 
of Government and International Relations, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 
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Christendom. Even in a period of rising mo- 
narchical states, Vitoria could declare: “For the 
whole world, which is in a way a single common- 
wealth, has the power to make laws which are 
equitable and applicable to all alike; and such 
are the precepts to be found in the Law of Na- 
tions.” Nor, in the theory of Vitoria, does one 
kingdom, however powerful, have a right to re- 
fuse to be bound by the Law of Nations, for it 
has been “established by the authority of the 
whole world.” 


No State Sufficient for Itself 


At the opening of the 17th century, during a 
pause (1612) in an era of European war and 
civil strife, another Spanish jurist, Suarez, reit- 
erated the Roman Law-Medieval ideal. “The hu- 
man race,” he wrote, “although divided into dif- 
ferent peoples and kingdoms, has nevertheless a 
certain unity, not only as regards species, but 
moral and political . . . no state is sufficient for 
itself... . For this reason some law is necessary to 
direct them and to govern correctly their rela- 
tions and associations. .. . As in a particular state 
or province law is formulated by custom, so in 
the human race as a totality legal right may be 
formulated from the usages of nations.” 

It is possible to detect in these sentences of 
Suarez, writing more than half a century after 
Vitoria, and in a period when the monarchical 
states were becoming increasingly powerful, less 
assurance about “the authority of the world.” The 
phrase “usages of nations” has a modern quality. 
Suarez, to a greater degree than Vitoria, recog- 
nized the plurality of states as actual centers of 
power, but he could do little more than exhort 
them not to be unmindful of the universal com- 
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munity of which, despite their sovereign charac- 
ter and aspirations, they were but parts. 

Grotius, in his De Jure Belli ac Pacis (1625) 
places international law definitely upon the sov- 
ereign states. The sovereignty of states was the 
central tenet of the classical school. During the 
17th-18th centuries, among the jurists of the clas- 
sical school of international law, universalism was 
not in an actual international order of law, but 
was to be found in the abstract Law of Nature. 
And the contingent representations of that ab- 
stract law were to be discovered in the customs 
of states, the opinions of publicists, and the prin- 
ciples of Roman Law, regarded by them as em- 
bodied reason. To avoid the extreme logic of the 
hypothesis implicit in the doctrine of state sover- 
eignity, the classical jurists elevated custom and 
contractual agreements made between states, 
which imposed some limitations upon their com- 
plete sovereignty, into the status of international 
law. Many of these limitations, such as rules de- 
fining rights over land and sea, the law of bound- 
aries, accretion, etc., were taken from the Roman 
law of private property and applied to sovereign 
states in their capacity as owners of territory. 


Concept of Universalism Almost Disappears 


Other rules, taken from customary diplomatic 
practices in antiquity, governed the procedures 
of diplomatic intercourse between the modern 
sovereign states. Likewise rules for regulating 
warfare and giving added protection to non-com- 
batants, derived from general principles of hu- 
manity and the customs of antiquity, were advo- 
cated by text writers, especially in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, and were incorporated into 
multilateral treaties of which The Hague Con- 
ventions of 1899 and 1907 are the most notable. 

The Historical and Positivist schools of the 
19th century, deprecating the Natural Law phi- 
losophy of the 17th and 18th centuries, looked 
only to the practices of states as found in cus- 
toms, treaties, or declared in courts. Moreover, 
since there were few international tribunals, ex- 
cept those created for special purposes, the prin- 
ciples of international law depended in this pe- 
riod principally upon decisions in national courts. 
Hence the concept of universalism, so eloquently 
proclaimed by Vitoria, and still recognized by 
the Grotian school in the Law of Nature, almost 
disappeared from the content of the law. 

An international community, resting only upon 
contractual legal connectives between sovereign 
states, that regulated a restricted field of action, 
and which assumed war as one of the relations 
between states, could never attain the form of a 
lawful society. The original universalism of a 
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world order of law that had inspired the Roman 
jurists from the first to the sixth centuries, that 
had evoked a soaring Christian idealism in the 
Middle Ages, and which had appealed to the 
classical school as the reasonable consummation 
of the Law of Nature, but driven during the 19th 
and early 20th centuries from the body of inter- 
national law then exclusively limited to state 
practices, reappeared, increasingly after 1918, in 
the demand for international organization. 


Defect Is Absence of Law 


The community of nations in the 20th century 
could not conduct all international business with- 
in either the traditional forms of international law 
or the recognized methods of diplomacy. The 
need for some institution within which the in- 
creasing general international business of the 
world could be carried on became obtrusively ap- 
parent. The First World War demonstrated that 
methods for the peaceful settlement of political 
disputes, which lay outside the accepted system 
of international law, and the organization of 
sanctions for the enforcement of such settlements 
were the most urgent requirements. The League 
of Nations was devised to meet these needs. A 
simple and consistent principle governed the 
structure of that body. The League was an as- 
sociation of sovereign but cooperating states, and 
its institutions were contrived to facilitate their 
cooperation. When the international diplomatic 
situation, notably after 1931, revealed irreconcil- 
able cleavages cutting athwart the community of 
states, the League withered, for it had not been 
endowed with the power to cope with the menac- 
ing events of the 1930's. 

Another World War brought another attempt 
to organize the sovereign states. While the Se- 
curity Council of the UN is given more ample 
powers to settle disputes than those formerly 
vested in the Council of the League (Art. 24, 25, 
and Chapters VI, VII, and VIII), its exercise of 
them is limited by the veto granted to the Great 
Powers. Hence the United Nations, like the older 
League, cannot act effectively in the community 
when the sovereign states, and more especially 
the Great Powers, are divided by inimical antag- 
onisms and disagreements among themselves. 

This common experience of the League and the 
United Nations reveals the presence of some basic 
defect. This defect is the absence of law. The 
United Nations, like its predecessor, the League, 
is a political, not a constitutional organization. 
Its organs reflect the diplomatic state of affairs; 
they do not command it. At the same time, mod- 
ern international law does not provide principles 
for an international order of public or constitu- 
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tional law. International law, assuming the co- 
ordinate existence of sovereign states, regulates 
their legal relations. Although the sphere of legal 
relations need not be restricted to those recog- 
nized today, the classification between legal and 
political need not be rigid. Nevertheless, in the 
absence of institutions for extending, accumulat- 
ing, and enforcing legal principles into the area 
now occupied by political or diplomatic modes, 
the realm of law in the international community 
will neither comprise the subject matter of most 
vital political consequence nor by the compulsion 
of its authority will it transform the power poli- 
tics of diplomacy into political contests conduct- 
ed within a structure of public law. 


Must Be Adapted to Present Needs 


International law, as a system of customary 
law between sovereign states, displays the usual 
character of customary law in primitive societies: 
it lacks a central agency for creation and enforce- 
ment, it covers only a circumscribed portion of 
inter-state relations, and seldom applies with a 
direct incidence upon individuals. The tense par- 
adox of today lies in the fact that international 
society is the reverse of primitive, while inter- 
national law shows the defects of all primitive 
systems of law. International society, unlike 
primitive societies, is delicately interrelated; the 
means for appalling destruction threaten it. If 
international law is to fulfill the hopes of idealism 
associated with it then it must be adapted to our 
present necessities. 

International law should be thought of, not 
merely as a relation between sovereign states in- 
sofar as they consent to it, but rather as a public 
law that will structure the international commu- 
nity into a legal order. International law must 
replace power politics, governed by the law of 
force, with a system of legal order founded upon 
the force of law. A legal order is not detached 
from power, but it gives to the patterns of power 
in a community, a representative character. Thus 
power is transformed into a phenomenon of law, 
because derived from legal norms, and contained 
and transformed by legal institutions. The polari- 
zation of power and law is thereby translated into 
a system of authority with sanctions. 

Applying these principles to the international 
community, international law, in order to be the 
structuring element giving that community the 
rudiments of a constitutional order, must provide 
lawful institutions for two irreducible conditions. 
First, since the international community, owing 
to the many diverse societies within it, is not a 
single society but a community composed of com- 
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munities, its constitutional order of public law 
should be composed of many regional and even 
functional commonwealths. The rise of the multi- 
state commonwealths and regional agencies is a 
cardinal feature of this post-war era. It is only 
necessary to refer to the Council of Europe, 
NATO, the Inter-American system, the Arab 
League, the European Coal and Steel commu- 
nity, to indicate the impetus of this trend. Univer- 
salism must be achieved through regionalism and 
parallel with it. 

Secondly, international law, as a constitutional 
system for the international community, should 
establish multiform procedures for the settlement 
of disputes. Although the conventional terms 
“justiciable” and “non-justiciable,” the former 
considered as suitable for decision in interna- 
tional courts, while the latter were thought ame- 
nable only to conciliation and mediation, are not 
too meaningful today, there does exist, neverthe- 
less, a difference in type among disputes that 
stretches in an arc from those most political or 
diplomatic in character to those least so. Even- 
tually all disputes may become “justiciable,” but 
pending that consummation varied procedures 
should be devised for the variety still existing in 
the quality of disputes. 


A Challenge to Juristic Ability 


Many other conditions might be cited as desir- 
able, such as the individual responsibility of state 
officers no less than private persons, to standards 
of international Jaw as the most effective mode 
for applying sanctions, but space forbids. These 
two mentioned above are, in my judgment, the 
most essential. Other advantageous conditions 
will be recognized and adopted in the process of 
development. 

The reformulation of principles of international 
law commensurate with the indispensable re- 
quirements for an international order of peace 
challenges the juristic creativeness of this age. It 
is the axial problem facing this generation; for 
if there is to be no assured peace then everything 
else appears to be a vain mockery over which 
rises a shadow of swift and relentless destruction. 
But if the challenge is met and surmounted, then 
international law will create its most splendid 
epic, and we of this age shall have exercised our- 
selves with great distinction in great matters. 





Do you know that The International Friendship 
League, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., has 
hundreds of thousands of teacher-sponsored letters 
from boys and girls in all countries of the free world 
who are eager to correspond with U.S. pen pals? 
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It would be impossible in this short article to attempt an adequate description 
of all international educational organizations. Nevertheless it is hoped that the 
following survey, which can lay no claim to exhaustiveness, will not be without 
interest. Readers who wish to scan the whole field are referred to the appropri- 
ate sections in the Yearbook of International Organizations,' although even this 


comprehensive study is not exhaustive. 





By PETER WELLS® 


[Dozens of organizations of professional work- 
ers bear the words “international” or “world” in 
their title. I had the high privilege of participat- 
ing in the last meeting of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
and in the establishment of the International 
Council on Education for Teaching—the only 
world-wide organization for all teachers of teach- 
ers. ICET, organized at Oxford, England, June, 
1953, is one of the many educational organiza- 
tions seeking solidarity among the teachers of the 
world.—C. A. De Y.] 


cation fascinated many great minds and in- 
spired many ingenious blue-prints long be- 
fore they could find practical forms of expression. 


le FOR INTERNATIONAL organizations in edu- 


“What should be done,” wrote the ex-Jacobin, 
Marc-Antoine Jullien, in 1817, “is to organize under 
the auspices . . . of one or several sovereign princes, 
a Special Commission on Education . . . composed of 
men who should collect, by their own exertions and 
those of carefully chosen associate correspondents, 
materials for a general report on the methods of 
training and teaching used in the different European 
States, examined side by side and compared with 
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each other.”? 

But Jullien’s admirably detailed questionnaires 
(his Series A concerning elementary schools con- 
tained 120 questions), by means of which he 
hoped to gather these data, were of little prac- 
tical value in the days when mail services were 
slow and unreliable, and the hazards of travel 
effectively precluded the holding of regular in- 


* Peter Wells is Director, Education Clearing House, Unesco, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris, France. 


ternational meetings. Today the position is re- 
versed. Instead of the desire for international 
association being thwarted by the difficulties of 
communication, it is now rather the facilities of 
communication which inspire the idea of form- 
ing international societies. 

Educators who have met in Bombay, or at- 
tended a summer school at Oxford, or have 
studied together at a seminar in Geneva or Tokyo 
find it quite natural to provide for the follow-up 
of their work by forming a committee charged 
with keeping the group abreast of continuing 
developments and with preparing for further in- 
ternational meetings. The consequent multiplicity 
of international educational organizations may 
raise many technical and political problems, some 
of which are reviewed at the conclusion of this 
article, but at least it indicates a widespread rea- 
lization that we can all learn from one another, 
and that international association is a good “path 
to international understanding.” 


Teachers’ International Associations 

FIPESO, the initials of the French title for 
the International Federation of Secondary Teach- 
ers, is the oldest of the international bodies group- 
ing national organizations of teachers. Founded 
in Brussels in 1912 by two Belgians, two French- 
men and a Dutchman, it now has 33 member as- 
sociations from 19 countries. It arranges for its 
Annual Congresses, which meet to discuss one or 
more topics concerning secondary education, to 


1 Yearbook of International Organizations (Annuaire des = 
ganisations Internationales) 1951-52 (4th year). Brussels : s 
Union of International Associations, Service Centre for Inter- 
national Non-Governmental Organizations [1951] 1229 p. ‘ 

2 Jullien, M.-A. Esquisse et vues préliminaries d’un ouvrage ~ 
Véducation comparée. Quoted by Rossello, Pedro, in rrr. 
of the International Bureau of Education. London: Evans Bro 


ers, 1944. p. 16. 
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be held concurrently and at the same place as 
that of the corresponding organization of pri- 
mary educators, IFTA, the International Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations. Although IFTA 
dates only from 1926, M. Louis Dumas, one of the 
six men (2 French, 2 German and 2 Dutch) who 
founded the organization, has traced the history 
of the movement for an association of primary 
school teachers to 1874.5 There are now 22 na- 
tional associations affiliated to IFTA, coming 
from 20 different countries.* 

IFTA has always considered one of its pur- 
poses to be international co-operation in the 
cause of peace and so immediately after World 
War II it joined with FIPESO in constituting a 
Joint Committee in which all international teach- 
ers federations, whatever their ideology, were 
invited to participate. As a result, the representa- 
tives of the two older organizations were joined 
on the Committee by delegates of the post-war 
World Federation of Teachers’ Unions (FISE— 
Fédération internationale syndicale de [enseigne- 
ment—affiliated with World Federation of Trade 
Unions), which groups teachers’ unions in 29 
countries, and of the International Federation of 
Free Teachers’ Unions (SPIE—Secretariat pro- 
fessionnel international de Tenseignement) with 
affiliated bodies from 9 countries (including Re- 
publican Spain). The Joint Committee meets 
every three months. 


Steps Lead to WCOTP 


It was immediately after World War II, also, 
that the National Education Association of the 
USA convened at Endicott, New York, a world 
conference of teachers, which led to the forma- 
tion of WOTP, the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession.5 By 1952, this association 
numbered among its adherents teachers’ organi- 
zations in 24 countries. Although a few nations, 
notably Great Britain, Norway, Switzerland, and 
the USA, had member associations in FIPESO 
and IFTA as well as WOTP, an analysis of mem- 
bership of the three bodies in 1952 shows that the 
two former groups recruited most of their ad- 
herents from Europe while WOTP leaned more 
toward the Americas and Asia. The idea of a 
world confederation has been mooted since 1949 
and in that year a committee of 15 (5 delegates 


’ * Dumas, Louis. Historique 1926-1951. La vie de la Fédération 
internationale des instituteurs. The History of the International 
fuideration of Teachers’ Associations. Lausanne, I.F.T.A., 1953. 


69 p. 
*Both FIPESO and IFTA count England and Wales, and Scot- 
as two countries, and IFTA’s total includes organizations of 
exiled teachers from Estonia and Republican Spain. 

See Put Detta KapPaN, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, pp. 77-99 (Oc- 
tober 1946) for complete report on Endicott Conference and ten- 
tive draft of WOTP constitution. See also PHI DELTA KAPPAN, 

ol. XXIX, No. 2 (October, 1947), pp. 51-61, for report of Glas- 
gow Conference and WOTP constitution as adopted there. 
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from each association) was set up to consider 
ways and means. At a conference held in Copen- 
hagen in July 1952 the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) was founded. On December 31 of 
that year WOTP ceased to exist, but FIPESO 
and IFTA still retain their autonomy and con- 
tinue their activities within the framework of the 
larger “federal” organization. The first Assembly 
of Delegates of the new Confederation was held 
at the Oxford Union Society in August, 1953. In- 
cluding associations admitted to membership at 
this Assembly but not counting representatives 
of national associations now in exile, the roll call 
brought together delegates from associations in 
36 countries,® representing 2,234,350 teachers. 


Subject Matter Associations 


The teachers’ associations described above, 
while interested in contributing to the general 
progress of education, are characterized princi- 
pally by their concern for improving the material 
and moral status of the teaching profession. 
Another group of international organizations ca- 
ters more especially to the theory and practice of 
education, or the teaching of a particular sub- 
ject. Pre-eminent among these bodies is the New 
Education Fellowship, which was founded in 
London in 1915 and now has adherents in 18 
countries. Interest in education is the only re- 
quirement for membership which is open to indi- 
viduals as well as institutions. Concerned pri- 
marily with the relationship of education to the 
community, the NEF probably did more than 
any other organization, during the period be- 
tween the two world wars, to shake traditionally 
minded educators out of their complacency and 
to make them re-think their basic assumptions 
and accepted practices. Exemplifying interna- 
tional organizations interested in a particular 
aspect of education are the International Society 
for Business Education, the International Centre 
for Studies in Religious Education, the World 
Organization for Early Childhood Education, the 
International League for Educational Films, and 
the International Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers. Naturally, organizations of this 
type tend to shade into those concerned purely 
with subject matter itself rather than the peda- 
gogy of the subject, and of these international 
cultural and scientific bodies the number is legion. 

Similarly, no more than a passing reference 
can be made to the numerous international or- 
ganizations working on the periphery of educa- 


* England and Wales, Scot!and, North Ireland counted as three 
separate countries. 
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tion and concerned with the welfare of school- 
age children or young people in the apprentice- 
ship or university stage of development. Typical 
of these bodies are the International Union for 
Child Welfare, the International Youth Hostel 
Federation, the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion and the World Assembly of Youth. More 
closely related to education proper are the associ- 
ations concerned with educational exchanges. 
Founded in 1948, in London, the International 
Association for the Exchange of Students for 
Technical Experience (IAESTE) aims at provid- 
ing students at university level with practical ex- 
perience in industry in a foreign country, and 
this, of course, involves the subsidiary function 
of attempting to formulate the standards of 
knowledge and training of the students ex- 
changed. FIOCES, the French initials for the 
International Federation of Organizations for 
School Correspondence and Exchanges, has links 
from its Paris headquarters to 35 member as- 
sociations in 22 countries. The idea of providing 
a school child with a pen friend in a foreign 
country is one of the oldest and simplest, and one 
of the best methods of developing his interest in, 
and sympathy for, people in other lands. 


Associations for Adult Education 


The universities also have their international 
organizations. The one most concerned with the 
status of teachers is IAUPL, the International As- 
sociation of University Professors and Lecturers, 
and it is interesting to note that this body, be- 
sides the usual purpose of developing fraternity 
across national boundaries, has as one of its aims, 
protection of freedom of teaching and research. 
Following a preparatory conference of univer- 
sities, convened by Unesco at Utrecht in 1948, an 
International Universities Bureau was established 
in 1949, and the International Association of Uni- 
versities (IAU) in 1950. The IAU provides ma- 
chinery for international co-operation among in- 
stitutions of higher education, gathers and makes 
available documents and statistics and helps in 
the selection of candidates for university posts. 

An exhaustive review of international organiza- 
tions in adult and workers’ education would also 
overlap into many related fields, for instance: arts 
and letters, music, science, religion, social wel- 
fare, women’s interests, medicine and health, and 
trade union administration. For a fairly compre- 
hensive listing the reader is referred to Unesco’s 
International Directory of Adult Education.? One 
body deserving particular mention is the Inter- 
national Federation of Workers’ Educational As- 


™ Unesco. International Directory of Adult Education. Paris, 
1952. 324 p. 
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sociations, founded in 1947, which in addition to 
arranging for conferences, summer schools, and 
exchange of information seeks to assist the de- 
velopment of workers’ education in countries 
where there is little or no provision for these 
activities. The Associated Countrywomen of the 
World is another organization, whose 101 con- 
stituent societies in 19 countries and regions 
makes an effective contribution in an important 
field of informal education. 


Governmental Organizations 


All the international educational organizations 
mentioned so far are non-governmental. In con- 
sidering inter-governmental bodies let us take 
first international or regional groupings or alli- 
ances which, within the framework of general 
political, economic and social collaboration, make 
provision for the advancement of education. Thus 
the Education Division of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) contributes to the run- 
ning of CREFAL, Unesco’s regional training cen- 
ter in fundamental education for Latin America, 
located at PAtzcuaro in Mexico. The OAS also 
sponsors regional seminars, such as the meeting 
to be held this year in Santiago, Chile, on the 
relation between secondary and vocational edu- 
cation in Latin America. Unesco is to provide 
assistance for this seminar. On the other side of 
the world the Council for Technical Co-opera- 
tion in South and South-east Asia (the Colombo 
Plan) originally formed of states within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth offers membership to any 
other government interested. As part of its func- 
tion of aiding in the development of the region, 
the Council arranges for technical education and 
exchange of persons and information. About 20 
per cent of its budget is devoted to health, hous- 
ing and education. 

In the Pacific region the Governments of Aus- 
tralia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, and the USA are associated 
in the South Pacific Commission, a body which is 
interested in promoting the economic and social 
rights and welfare of the inhabitants of non-self- 
governing territories in the area. A parallel or- 
ganization in the western hemisphere is the Car- 
ibbean Commission, formed at Washington, D.C. 
in 1946 by the Governments of France, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom, and the USA. The 
next biennial conference of this Commission will 
meet this year and will have on its agenda the 
development of correspondence education in the 
region. This type of international inter-govern- 
mental association is not confined to under-devel- 
oped regions; the Brussels Treaty Organization 
(Benelux, France and the UK) also works, within 
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much wider terms of reference, for the develop- 
ment of cultural relations. It has created a Cul- 
tural Identity Card, to facilitate the movement of 
students and professors of any one member state 
who wish to study in the others, and arranges 
courses for educational inspectors and adminis- 
trators, and teachers. 


International Bureau of Education 


Turning now to international inter-governmen- 
tal organizations working wholly or principally 
in education, one thinks first of the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, which ever since 
1929 has provided a center for the collection and 
exchange of official information. With the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau the visions and plans of 
Marc-Antoine Jullien and his numerous succes- 
sors at last came to fruition, although had it not 
been for World War I, the honour of founding 
the first inter-governmental educational organiza- 
tion might have gone to the distinguished Ameri- 
can educator, Fanny Fern Andrews.® Apart from 
its continuing activities as a documentation and 
publication center, the IBE’s principal activity is 
the convening each year—since 1947 jointly with 
Unesco—of an International Conference of Pub- 
lic Education. The two sponsors select a theme 
—in 1953 Primary Teacher Training, in 1954 
Secondary Teacher Training —and the IBE, when 
issuing invitations to all states throughout the 
world, at the same time submits a questionnaire 
on the theme of the conference, to be filled in by 
the respective Ministries of Education. Unesco 
also prepares background material for the dele- 
gates; thus in connection with the 1953 confer- 
ence (Primary Teacher Training) it published a 
study on The Education of Teachers in England, 
France, and the U.S.A.,° and a companion work 
on The Training of Rural School Teachers (in Bra- 
zil, the Gold Coast, India and Mexico ),!° which 
together gave a fair illustration of the position 
and the problems of teacher training in both ad- 
vanced industrial, and in under-developed coun- 
tries. Besides studying the given topic and draw- 
ing up recommendations, the delegates to the 
IBE-Unesco Conference also report on the edu- 
cational developments in their respective coun- 
tries during the preceding 12 months and these 
reports are subsequently published in the Bu- 
reau's International Yearbook of Education. 

*The reader is referred to Dr. Pedro Rossello’s book, Les Pré- 
curseurs du Bureau international d’éducation. . . . Genéve, Bu- 
reau international d’éducation, 1948, or the abridged version in 
English (see p. 1, note 2) for an interesting study of the whole 
movement leading up to the establishment of the IBE. 

* The education of teachers in England, France and the U.S.A., 
by C. A. Richardson, Héléne Bralé, Harold E. Snyder. Paris, 
Unesco [1963]. 840 p. (Problems in education, VI.) 

The training of rural school teachers, by M. B. Lourenco 


Filho, L. A. Creedy, E. A. Pires, Isidro Castillo. Paris, Unesco 
[1958]. 164 p. (Problems in education, VII.) 
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The United Nations Organization, through its 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) and 
the Specialized Agencies for Health (WHO), 
Food and Agriculture (FAO) and Labour (ILO) 
are also concerned with education in relation to 
their special interests; but it is of course the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) that is the spe- 
cial instrument of the United Nations in its efforts 
to improve education around the world. Deriv- 
ing authority from the General Conference of its 
69 Member States,44 the Director-General and 
the Secretariat, with the assistance of an Execu- 
tive Board, endeavour to promote education in 
school and out of school, to encourage interna- 
tional exchanges of educators and ideas, and to 
see that in accordance with the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, everyone has the educa- 
tional opportunities he needs to develop his tal- 
ents and to play a full part in the life of his com- 
munity and nation. 


Greater Coordination Needed 


In attempting, by way of conclusion, a brief 
analysis of the whole situation, one is struck first 
by the recent expansion in the number of inter- 
national educational organizations (the majority 
of those now in existence were established after 
1945); and secondly by the many varied forms 
of the activities they sponsor: conferences, com- 
mittees, publications, exchange of persons, etc., 
and a recent innovation, the international seminar 
or workshop. Not only is this plethora of associa- 
tions a consequence, as already pointed out, of 
modern facilities of communication and travel, it 
also reflects the increasing degree of specializa- 
tion in education. Goldsmith’s Village Schoolmas- 
ter might conceivably have written an encyclo- 
paedia of educational knowledge in the 18th cen- 
tury; the 1945 edition of the Phi Delta Kappa- 
sponsored Dictionary of Education required the 
collaboration of an army of specialists. And now 
more than ever these specialists and the national 
associations to which they belong look across na- 
tional frontiers to their colleagues; they corre- 
spond, meet, and launch international organiza- 
tions to meet their needs. 

As all international organizations have as one 
of their expressed, or at least implicit purposes, 
the development of international understanding, 
this tendency is most encouraging. But it also 
creates a need for co-ordination, so that each in- 
ternational group, while preserving its own au- 
tonomy, performs the functions for which it is 
most competent, and is not called upon to per- 


11 A State may be a member of UNO and not of Unesco (e.g. 
U.S.S.R.) or vice versa (e.g. Germany, Spain). 
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form those that would be, or are being, carried 
out more adequately by other bodies. 

In this connection one must take into consid- 
eration another remarkable phenomenon—the 
amplitude of the tasks now being assumed by 
inter-governmental organizations concerned to 
develop or improve systems of education in their 
home countries and in the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories under their control. Indeed the first 
step in achieving some measure of co-ordination 
among international educational organizations 
might be to attempt to prescribe the type of work 
that could be most appropriately undertaken by 
governmental and non-governmental bodies. To 
the former would belong anything that concerned 
policy matters, legislation and administration, the 
preparation of descriptive and statistical surveys 
of the various types and levels of education in the 
state system (including auxiliary services under 
state control ) and all aspects of inter-governmen- 
tal collaboration in the carrying out of resolutions 
adopted at such meetings as the International 
Conference on Public Education, or Unesco’s 
Regional Conference on Compulsory Education 
in South Asia and the Pacific (Bombay 1952). As 
for the non-governmental bodies, apart from at- 
tention to their own specialized interests (whether 
it be the teaching of mathematics, child psychol- 
ogy or the status and payment of school teach- 
ers), they have surely a valuable role to play in 
providing enlightened and constructive criticism 
of the activities of the official bodies, suggesting 
lines of progress and seeing to it that the resolu- 
tions adopted at inter-governmental meetings are 
carried out to the best advantage. 

Whatever definitive form such coordination of 
activities might take, there should be a gain in 
the release of fresh energy and manpower for the 
task of furthering education. Half the population 
of the world can neither read nor write, and there 
is much to be done. 


EXCHANGE EXPERIENCE EVALUATED 


The exchange program (between American high 
schools) provided the best example of community in- 
terest and effort that our schools have experienced in 
a long time. Everyone seemed to be aware of the pro- 
gram — the filling station attendant, the colored bar- 
ber, clerks in the stores — whether they had children 
in school or not. The opportunity to work closely 
with parents and community leaders and business 
people in arranging for the activities was rewarding 
in new appreciations developed on both sides. News- 
papers, radio and TV stations cooperated. 

The students, their parents, and the faculty were 
asked to answer questionnaires in an effort to eval- 
uate the program. With few exceptions all were in 
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favor of the program, although most felt that the 
social activities were too strenuous and left the stu- 
dents too tired to profit much from class work, 
While efforts were made to keep social events to a 
minimum and to have some sort of curfew, a few 
extra parties developed. Also, most of the students 
and parents would like to have had more time in 
the home, just ordinary everyday Virginia living, so 
that they could get better acquainted. Another criti- 
cism was that the two exchange periods were too 
close together to allow the students to catch up on 
work missed. Also the short interval of three weeks 
did not allow them time to settle down to everyday 
living themselves. 

Most of those connected with the program agreed 
that it was a wonderful experience, memorable be- 
cause of the unusual opportunity to be in another 
part of our country, to see industries and points of 
interest in another section, to live with people of 
differing backgrounds, whose eating habits, speech 
habits, and ways of living were somewhat different, 
to attend a school similar in size, but differing 
slightly in emphasis and courses, and yet to realize 
that with all these differences the young people and 
the older ones were fundamentally the same, with 
the same problems, the same hopes and aspirations, 
The students became more observant of little things, 
not only when visiting, but also when they returned 
home, and they gained new appreciation for things 
which they had previously taken for granted. Truly 
the experience was rich and educational. — Leila 
Stalker in Virginia Journal of Education. 
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—Trag, in Texas Outlook. 











“So Columbus Didn’t Discover the Law of Gravity— 
From Now On You Can Do Your Own Homework.” 
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By EDWARD 


[The larger silver coins in the United States 
bear the Latin words, “E Pluribus Unum”—from 
many, one. From the daily use of the many paths 
to international understanding we hope and pray 
will come one world-wide highway leading to 
permanent peace.—C. A. De Y.] 


Recent Works Concerning Inter-cultural 
Relations and Comparative Education 


Adam, Thomas R. Education for International Un- 
derstanding. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1948. 

A publication of the Institute of Adult Education de- 
signed to provide a critical analysis of the great movement 
for peace “from the point of view of the ordinary citizen 
in the ordinary community.” 


Ainsworth, Dorothy S. “Foreign Students of Physical 
Education Contribute to International Understand- 
ing.” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
XVIII, No. 1 (January 1947), 38+. 


The locale is Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Allport, Gordon W., et al. “Tensions Affecting Inter- 
national Understanding.” American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, XXXIV (Autumn 
1948), 546-49. 


Statements by eight professors representing Argentina, 
Brazil, France, Great Britain, Hungary, and the U. S. A. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
The Soviet Union Since World War II. The Annals, 
Vol. 263 (May 1949). 


Authoritative. The Chapter on Soviet education is by 
Nicholas Hans. 


Amdt, Christian O. and Everett, Samuel. Editors. 
Education for a World Society: Promising Practices 
Today. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 


Eleventh Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. Sixteen 
articles by fifteen authors analyze and describe what the 
forces of education can do to develop international under- 
standing. Examines the role of world religions, world 
trade, and science in the building of peace; evaluates the 
importance of face-to-face relations; explores mass com- 
munications media to inform the world about interna- 
tional aims; and makes suggestions for school programs. 


* Edward C. Cieslak (Alpha Omega 238) is Admissions Coun- 
selor, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Barrett, Edward W. Truth Is Our Weapon. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1953. 


The author feels that Malenkov is simply following in the 
footsteps of Stalin, and that the cold peace will con- 
tinue for some time. The main point is that “truth is too 
good, too powerful, too promising a weapon not to be 
used wisely and with skill.” 


Basu, Anathnath. Education in Modern India. Sec- 
ond Edition. Calcutta: Orient Book Co., 1947. 


An interpretative but short history of Indian education 
by an Indian educator. 


Beals, Carleton, et al. What the South Americans 
Think of Us: a Symposium. New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Co., 1945. 


Looking into a mirror is not always a pleasant experience. 


Bennett, Wendell C. “Research in Cross-Cultural 
Education.” Items, VI (March 1952), 3-6. 


Describes a research approach to the study of student 
exchange programs as envisaged by the Social Science 
Research Council. 


Blauch, Lloyd E. Chairman. “Foreign Educational 
Aid Programs.” Higher Education, IX, No. 13 
(March 1, 1953), 145-60. 


This issue is devoted to various government programs pro- 
moting international understanding: “Educational Co- 
operation With Foreign Countries”; “Teacher Exchange”; 
“Universities and International Programs”; “Leader and 
Specialist Programs”; “TCA and MSA Training Pro- 


grams”; and “Point IV Missions in Education.” 


Blegen, Theodore C., et al. Counseling Foreign Stu- 
dents. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1950. 

This publication presents a statement of the significance, 
the desirable direction of development, and the unre- 
solved problems of caring for foreign students in U. S. 
collegiate institutions. 


Bridson, D. G. Progress in Asia: the Colombo Plan 
in Action. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1953. 


Describes the work of the British “Point Four” program 
for cooperative economic development in Asia. 


Brown, D. Mackenzie. The White Umbrella: Indian 
Political Thought From Manu to Gandhi. Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1953. 
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Provides a broad, documented survey of ancient and 
modern Indian political thought; and reveals the rich 
heritage of Hindu literature. 


Chambers, M. M. Editor. Universities of the World 
Outside U.S.A. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1950. 

Part I comprises chapters on “Higher Education in the 
World Today”; “Universities in World-Wide Cultural 
Co-operation”; “Some International Professional Organi- 
zations”; “International Exchanges of Students and 
Teachers”; “Higher Education Viewed Regionally.” Part 
II, the major portion of this handbook, is devoted to “in- 
stitutional exhibits representing more than 2,000 institu- 
tions in more than 70 countries.” The section for each 
country opens with a brief description of its educational 


system followed by a bibliography. 


Cieslak, Edward C. “A Study of Administrative and 
Guidance Practices for Students From Abroad in 
Representative Collegiate Institutions of the United 
States.” Detroit, Michigan: Wayne University, 1954. 
Doctoral Dissertation. 

Returns from 122 collegiate institutions and 354 foreign 
students give a picture of problems and practices in con- 
nection with evaluation of credentials, orientation, Eng- 
lish-language training, and campus and off-campus social 
relations. The first chapter is devoted to “The Historical 
a of Cross-Cultural Contacts on the Student 
Level.” 


Commager, Henry Steele. Editor. America in Per- 
spective: the United States Through Foreign Eyes 
(Abridged). A Mentor Book. New York: The New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1948. 
What kind of people are we? This is the question Com- 
mager tries to answer by drawing on the observations of 
twenty-one acute and perceptive foreigners. 


Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students. The Unofficial Ambassadors, 1953. New 
York: The Committee, 1953. 

The annual census of students from abroad in colleges 
and universities of the United States. 


Common Council for American Unity. European Be- 
liefs Regarding the United States. New York: Com- 
mon Council for American Unity, 1949. 


A survey under the direction of Henry Lee Munson. 


Comparative Print of the Texts of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act and Immigration and Nation- 
ality Laws Existing Prior to Enactment of Public Law 
414.,Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952. 


The McCarran Act is compared with previous regulations. 


Cook, Paul M. “World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession.” Put DELTA Kappan, XXVIII, No. 2 (Oc- 
tober, 1946), 77-97. 

This is a comprehensive report of the Endicott Confer- 
ence, the first post-war world conference on education 
concerning which Frank L. Schlagle, conference chair- 
man, said “This world conference of the teaching pro- 
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fession will stand as a landmark in the history of educa- 
tion.” Willard E. Givens expressed the conviction that 
“This conference marks the beginning of a new era in 
world understanding and good will.” The report includes 
statements of evaluation and good will from delegates, the 
draft constitution of WOTP, resolutions, and recommen- 
dations for teaching international understanding. 


. “A World Front for Education.” Put Detta 
Kappan, XXIX, No. 2 (October, 1947), 51-61. 
Reports the author’s experiences and observations in as- 


sisting in the development of the permanent organization 
of WOTP, its budget, and constitution at Glasgow, Scot- 


land. 





Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Basic Data on 
the Other American Republics. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 

A compilation of data “on the economic, social, geo- 
graphic, and political factors comprising the economy of 
each of the twenty other American republics.” For each 
country a brief section on education discusses literacy, 
schools, and enrollment. 


Counts, George S., and Lodge, Nucia P. I Want to Be 
Like Stalin. New York: The John Day Co., 1947. 

Calls attention to certain educational tendencies in Rus- 
sia which must disturb all who are hoping for the recon- 
ciliation of peoples and the establishment of lasting 


peace. 


Crawford, W. Rex, and Cole, Margaret Van B. “Sur- 
vey of Exchange of Persons: The Present Situation.” 
New York: Social Science Research Council, January 
1952. Mimeographed. 

The authors state: “first to be considered are the goals 
of the various types of programs. There will follow a 
summary of administrative processes . . . then of the 
operational problems involved. Finally, material available 
for research purposes and studies now in progress will be 
surveyed.” . 


Davis, Harold E. “Permanent Bases of Inter-Ameri- 
can Education.” Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, XX, No. 3 (April 1945), 
286-92. Now College and University. 

Discusses intercultural problems. Believes that “the pro- 
gram of inter-Americanism in the schools should be a 
permanent one because the need of the Americas for 
each other is permanent.” 


“Education in Other Countries.” PH1 DELTA Kappan, 
XXII, No. 3 (November 1939). 

A special issue containing articles by internationally 
known authorities. Gives a graphic account of educational 
conditions on the eve of World War II. The underlying 
theme involves the manner in which the social, political 
and economic policies of the state captured the school 
system. 


Education in the New Japan. Two volumes. Tokyo: 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers; Civil 
Information and Education Section; Education Divi- 
sion, 1948. 
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Volume I contains three parts: (1) The Historical Back- 
ground of Japanese Education; (2) Survey of the Jap- 
anese Educational System (Pre-occupation); (3) The 
Reconstruction of Japanese Education. All phases of edu- 
cation are described. Volume II contains a large number 
of basic documents and laws and an annotated bibli- 


ography. 


Education in the United Nations. Prepared by mem- 
bers of the International Education Assembly. Wash- 
ington: Liaison Committee for International Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 1944. 

Based on responses from 26 countries to 12 questions on 
educational conditions. 


Elliott, John H. Building Bridges: 1 Manual for Study 
and Discussion Groups. New York: The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 1948. 

A human relations pamphlet. Stresses similarities rather 
than differences among peoples. 


Espinosa, Jose Manuel. “Cultural Heritages With the 
Spanish American Republics.” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of College Registrars, XV, No. 4 
(July 1940), 354-71. Now College and University. 
States that before Pan-Americanism can be successful, 
the patronizing attitude of North Americans—based on 
preconceived notions and economic interest alone—must 
be done away with. 


Feller, A. H. United Nations and World Community. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1952. 

Discusses the flexibility of the U.N. as an instrument to 
promote harmony in a world which must live under law 
if it is not to perish by force. 


Films of the Nations. A Peace Contribution Through 
Film Distribution: a List of Selected Educational 
Films of Many Lands Available for Rent or Sale. 
New York: Films of the Nations, Inc., 18 West 55th 
Street, n.d. 


Fisher, Edgar J. “Foreign Students on the Campus.” 
Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XXI, No. 4 (July 1946), 543-58. Now 
College and University. 

An address designed to prepare college and university 
administrators for the postwar influx of students from 
—_ Emphasizes the good will aspects of intercultural 
relations. 


Furnivall, John Sydenham. Educational Progress in 
Southeast Asia. I. P. R. Inquiry Series. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943. 

A survey of education in Southeast Asia; including a 
brief factual account of the school systems of the various 
countries and a discussion of the implications of the main 
educational policies. 


Gardner, John W. “The Foreign Student in America.” 
Foreign Affairs, XXX (1951-52), 637-50. 

Suggestions regarding the objectives of student ex- 
change, selection, orientation, housing, kind of training, 
education in a democracy, and follow-up studies. 
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Garrigue, Katharine C. U. S. Citizens in World Af- 
fairs. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1953. 


Gives basic information about more than 400 non-govern- 
mental organizations working in the international scene. 


Goodrich, L. Carrington. A Syllabus of the History 
of Chinese Civilization and Culture. Fifth Edition. 
New York: The China Society of America, 1952. 
Provides the student with a chronological guide to litera- 
ture in English dealing with the culture of China: its 
history, literature, fine arts, music, thought, science, social 
and material developments, religion, law, commerce, and 
relations with other countries. 


Griffin, Charles Carroll. Latin America. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1944. 

Chapter VIII on cultural influences contains sections on 
the Hispanic heritage, influences since independence, and 
universities and arts. 


Hackworth, Green H. Digest of International Law. 
Eight Volumes. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 

A monumental work. Indispensable to anyone concerned 
with world peace through justice and the extension of 
the rule of law to the world community. 


Hall, Robert King. Education for a New Japan. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1949. 

Both an historical study as well as an account of changes 
in Japanese education effected by SCAP. Makes inter- 
esting reading. 


Hans, Nicholas. Comparative Education: a Study of 
Educational Factors and Traditions. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1949. 

Shows how various factors (natural, religious, and secu- 
lar) are inextricably interwoven and makes unique the 
structure of a nation’s educational system. Finally, a com- 
parison is made of the systems of education in England 
and Wales, France, the United States, and Russia. 


Institute of International Education. “Special Com- 
munity Issue.” Institute of International Education 
News Bulletin, XXVIII, No. 6 (March 1953). 

This issue of the Bulletin discusses crucial areas of con- 
cern in the community contacts and experiences of for- 
eign students. Constitutes “must” reading. 


. To Strengthen World Freedom. Special Pub- 
lications Series, No. 1. New York: Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1951. 

Gives highlights of four conferences convened by the 
Institute on the international exchange of persons. Valu- 
able and interesting. 


———. Blueprint for Understanding: a Thirty Year 
Review. New York: Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1949. 

A review of the founding and growth of outstanding pri- 
vate organization in intercultural cooperation field. 


Inter-American Education in Our Schools. New York: 
Curriculum Service Bureau for International Studies, 
Inc., 1950. 
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Aims to aid and encourage more effective presentation of 
intercultural material relating to Hispanic-American 
countries. Objectives are outlined for the various school 
levels and adult education. Lists visual aids and gives 


bibliographies. 


International Bureau of Education. International 
Yearbook of Education, 1948. Geneva: International 
Bureau of Education, 1948. 

This is the tenth of a series of yearbooks published by 
the International Bureau of Education. Like the others in 
the series, it contains the reports on educational develop- 
ments in the past school year. 


Isidro, Antonio. The Philippine Educational System. 
Manila: Bookman, Inc., 1949. 


Describes the history and present status of education in 
the Philippines. The author is a professor of education 
in the University of the Philippines. 


Johnson, F. Ernest. Editor. World Order: Its Intel- 
lectual and Cultural Foundations. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1945. 

Pages 167-78 are devoted to an address on “Re-educa- 
tion on a World Scale,” by Isaac L. Kandel. 


Joyce, James Avery. World in the Making: the Story 
of International Cooperation. New York: Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 1953. 
Traces and discusses peace plans from the Middle Ages 
to the United Nations. 


Kandel, Isaac L. “American and English Education 
Compared.” Educational Forum, XIII (November 
1948), 19-28. 

Comparisons and contrasts by the foremost authority in 
the field. 


———. United States Activities in International Cul- 
tural Relations. American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, No. 23, Vol. IX. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1945. 

Gives facts and factors underlying foreign interest in 
American education. Viewpoints expressed largely in 
terms of administrators and educators. 


———. Intellectual Co-operation: National and Inter- 
national. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1944. 

Originally Kandel set out to define the relationships of 
governmental and non-governmental agencies in the field 
of cultural relations, but broadened the discussion to in- 
clude strategy for lasting peace: to be found in “Right” 
education. 


Kaplan, Oscar J. Editor. Encyclopedia of Vocational 
Guidance. Two Volumes. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1948. 

A succinct description of vocational guidance abroad. 
Much of the information is based on pre-war sources. 


Kenworthy, Leonard S. World Horizons for Teach- 
ers. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1953. 
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Written to help stimulate education for world-minded- 
ness. Describes what is now being done in schools and 
colleges. Includes suggestions for improving both in- 
service and pre-service teacher education programs. 


Kerr, Donald C. Pitfalls and Red Tape Affecting For- 
eign Students Elucidated in One Not-So-Easy Lesson. 
New York: National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers, n.d. 


An excellent discussion of regulations in effect for for- 
eign students just prior to the enactment of the McCar- 


ran Act. 


Kiell, Norman. “Attitudes of Foreign Students.” The 
Journal of Higher Education, XXII (1951), 188-94+. 
Opinionnaire study of a hundred students from India 
showing that unfavorable opinions of Americans rose 
after students had lived in the United States from four 
to forty months. 


Kilpatrick, William H. and Van Til, William. Editors. 
Intercultural Attitudes in the Making: Parents, Youth 
Leaders, and Teachers at Work. Ninth Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1947. 

“The aim of the book is to give better insight into the 
processes through which the attitudes of children and 
adolescents are actually shaped: hurtfully toward hos- 
tility, or helpfully toward wholesome human relations.” 


Klineberg, Otto. Tensions Affecting International Un- 
derstanding: a Survey of Research. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1950. 

The title is self-explanatory. Well written. 


Kneller, George F. The Education of the Mexican 
Nation. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
A history, description, and evaluation of education in 
Mexico in light of the cultural, social, economic, and 
political background of the country. Concludes that 
Mexico needs an educational system based not on for- 
eign ideologies or purely intellectual pursuits but on the 
fundamental needs of the Mexican people. Contains a 40- 
page chapter on higher education. 


Lang, Olga. Chinese Family and Society. Published 
under the auspices of the International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and the Institute of Soc- 
ial Research. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1946. 

“The study of things Chinese,” Karl A. Wittfogel states 
in his Preface, “has ceased to be an academic hobby; it 
has become a practical necessity. We have to know why 
the Chinese behave as they do. We have to understand 
the pattern of their culture and thought. Among the 
many roads that lead to this goal, few hold more promise 
than the investigation of the Chinese family.” 


Leland, Waldo G. International Cultural Relations. 
Denver, Colorado: Social Science Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1943. 


A historical review of the growth of activities and or- 
ganizations devoted to international cultural relations and 
present problems. 
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Library of Congress: Legislative Reference Service. 
Development of the Good Neighbor Policy. Public 
Affairs Bulletin No. 37. Washington, D. C.: The Li- 
brary of Congress, 1945. 

Traces the development of the Good Neighbor Policy to 
the Buenos Aires Convention. 


Lilge, Frederic. The Abuse of Learning. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1948. 

A discussion of the failure of German universities to 
counteract Nazism. 


Lindegren, Alina M. Education and Service Condi- 
tions of Teachers in Scandinavia, the Netherlands, 
and Finland. Washington, D. C.: The Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 

Authoritative. Somewhat out-of-date but still the best 
available source for the countries covered. Includes a 
discussion of the elementary and secondary systems. 


Lindenberg, Sidney. “The Cultural Life of the Pal- 
istinian Arabs.” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XXII, No. 3 (November 1948), 232-39. 

Attempts to prove the thesis that “during the thirty-odd 
years that the British . . . ruled Palestine a virtual revolu- 
tion was effected in the educational system of the Arabs 
there.” 


Linton, Clarence. “Counseling Students From Over- 
seas.” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
VIII, No. 3, Part Two (Autumn, 1948), 501-21. 
Also in College and University, XXIV (January 
1949), 213-33. 

An address before the American College Personnel As- 
sociation which gives particular emphasis to the central 
role of the foreign student adviser in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


———, et al. Handbook for Counselors of Students 
From Abroad. Experimental Edition. New York: The 
National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, 
1949. 

Principally a discussion of the “why,” “what,” and “how” 
of meeting the needs and solving the problems of for- 
eign students. Contains a directory of organizations in 
the United States concerned with these students. 


” 


Macmillan, W. M. Africa Emergent: a Survey of 
Social, Political and Economic Trends in British 
Africa. Revised. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Pen- 
guin Books, 1949. 

Examines the basis of tribal society, the impact of west- 
em civilization upon the Africans, and their awakening 
political consciousness. 


Mathews, Roderic D. and Akrawi, Matta. Education 
in Arab Countries of the Near East. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1949. 

A survey of education in Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Leba- 
non, Syria, and Transjordan. Largely a descriptive refer- 
ence. The final chapter interprets the problems of cultural 
change in the Arab world. 


McMurray, Ruth E. and Lee Muna. The Cultural 
Approach: Another Way in International Relations. 
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Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. 

Traces and analyzes the international cultural relations 
programs of France, Germany, Japan, the USSR, Great 
Britain, Hispanic America, and the United States. 


Metraux, Guy S. Exchange of Persons: the Evolution 
of Cross-Cultural Education. New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1952. 

A historical review intended to give a broad perspective 
to the field, and to point out the multiple motives which 
have entered into international student exchanges. 


Moehlman, Arthur H. and Roucek, Joseph S. Edi- 
tors. Comparative Education. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1952. 

Should be read as a companion work to that of Nicholas 
Hans’ monograph. (See above.) Constitutes the most 
recent and comprehensive coverage of educational sys- 
tems within the matrix of individual cultures. Contains 
good bibliographical material. 


Mott, Celestine G. The Immigration Act of 1952: an 
Analysis of Provisions Affecting Foreign Students and 
Other Educational Personnel. New York: National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers, January 30, 
1953. 

A review which points out those features of the McCar- 
ran Act that affect international exchanges. 


Nardi, Noah. Education in Palestine, 1920-1945. 
Washington, D. C.: Zionist Organization of America, 
1945. 


A sympathetic review of the development of educational 
provisions prior to the establishment of the State of Israel. 


National Education Association. Point Four and Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1950. 

Cites “point four”: a program for extending technical 
aid to under-developed areas, and states the reason for it. 
States also the educational principles for guiding the 
enterprise. Contains the “Foreign Economic Assistance 
Act of 1950.” 


———. Education for International Understanding in 
American Schools: Suggestions and Recommenda- 
tions. Washington, D. C.: The National Education 
Association of the United States, 1948. 

This volume is the report of the NEA Committee on In- 
ternational Relations “of its study of the responsibilities 
and opportunities of American elementary and secondary 
schools in preparing youth to serve as citizens competent 
to deal with the complex problems of international rela- 
tions and to contribute to the attainment of . . . coopera- 
tion and peace.” 


Nestrick, W. Virgil. “Educating Students From Other 
Lands.” Put Detta Kappan, Vol. 28 (February 
1947), 253-54. 

Seeks to show that educating foreign students is both an 
opportunity and a responsibility of American colleges and 
universities. Describes provisions for these students at 
Queens College, College of the City of New York. 
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Northrop, F. S. C. The Meeting of East and West: 
an Inquiry Concerning World Understanding. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 

A philosophic study of major cleavages between East 
and West, with discussion of the bases for reconciliation. 


Nostrand, Howard Lee and Brown, Francis J. Edi- 
tors. Conference on the Role of Colleges and Univer- 
sities in International Understanding. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1949. 

A report of a Conference held at Estes Park, Colorado, 
under the auspices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion in cooperation with 68 other national educational 
organizations. 


Oropesa, Juan. “Contrasting Philosophies of Educa- 
tion North and South.” Points of View, No. 10 (Sep- 
tember 1947), 1-11. Published by the Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The objectives of education in the North accent the 
“average man”; in the South, the “exceptional man.” 


Phelps-Stokes Fund. A Survey of African Students 
Studying in the United States. New York: Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, 1949. 

A fact-finding survey of the welfare of African students 
in 90 universities and colleges. Includes a brief discussion 
of African education south of the Sahara. 


Putnam, Ivan, Jr. “Phi Delta Kappa and Foreign 
Students.” Pat DettTaA Kappan, XXX (December 
1948), 153-55. 

Describes how the local chapter did something about the 
exchange of students; also recommends ten points in 
planning and carrying through a similar project. 


Quattlebaum, Charles A. Educational and Cultural 
Phases of U. S. Foreign Policy. Library of Congress: 
Legislative Reference Service. Public Affairs Bulletin 
No. 40. Washington, D. C.: The Library of Congress, 
February, 1946. 

A brief historical review of intercultural activities of the 
federal government. 


———. Educational and Cultural Relations With For- 
eign Countries. Library of Congress: Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Public Affairs Bulletin No. 51. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Library of Congress, March 1947. 


A continuation of the work published a year earlier. 


Reid, Seerley. Motion Pictures on the Other Ameri- 
can Republics. Circular No. 275, revised. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950. 


Sixteen pages of film aids to hemispheric understanding. 


Roosevelt, Eleanor. India and the Awakening East. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1953. 

A realistic discussion of Eastern nationalism and its role 
in world affairs. 


., and DeWitt, William S. UN: Today and To- 
morrow. New York: Harper and Bros., 1953. 
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Without minimizing the UN’s failures, the authors feel 
that the concern with human rights has been the main 
trend up to this time. 


Rossello, P. Forerunners of the International Bureau 
of Education. Abridged and translated by Marie 
Butts. Published under the auspices of the Year Book 
of Education in association with the University of 
London Institute of Education. London: Evans Bros., 
Ltd., 1944. 

The book is “the first comprehensive survey of all the 


efforts that have been made over more than a century to 
create an international organization for the service of 


education.” 


Samuel, R. H. and Thomas, R. Hinton. Education 
and Society in Modern Germany. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1949. 

Against a historical background, the authors describe the 
development of the educational system in all its aspects, 
The final chapter on “Education in Post-Hitler Germany” 
gives an impartial survey of the situation with its com- 
plex difficulties. 


Sanchez, G. I. The Development of Higher Educa- 
tion in Mexico. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1944. 
An excellent comprehensive study. Gives the setting and 
environment, educational foundations, the history of 
higher education, trends today, the education of teachers, 
and much else. Good bibliography. 


Sasnett, Martena Tenney. Educational Systems of 
the World: Interpretations for Use in Evaluation of 
Foreign Credentials. Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California Press, 1952. 

A monumental contribution. Gives outlines and charts of 
educational systems of the world now in force as well as 
previous regulations. 


———. “Foreign Student Problems on American Cam- 
puses.” College and University, XXVI, No. 1 (Octo- 
ber 1950), 93-101. 

A report based on the writer’s personal observations across 
the country. 


Sassani, A. H. “Education in the New State of Israel.” 
College and University, XXVI, No. 3, Part I (April 
1951), 420-26. 


Brief but good. Mr. Sassani is the specialist in Near East 
education of the United States Office of Education. 


Shore, Maurice J. Soviet Education: Its Psychology 
and Philosophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1947. 

In his conclusion, the author states that the attempt in 
this work is “to review a century of Marxian education, 
its achievements as well as its short-comings.” 


Smith, Henry Lester. Comparative Education. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: University of Indiana Educational 
Publications, 1941. 


A comparative study of education in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, USSR, China, Japan, and the U. S. A. 
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Smith, Paul E. Teachers Abroad: Exchange Program 
With the United Kingdom. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1950. 


Paul E. Smith describes four years of the interchange of 
teachers between the United States and Great Britain. 


Smith, T. Lynn and Marchant, Alexander. Editors. 
Brazil: Portrait of Half a Continent. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1951. 

Essays by both North and South Americans on Brazil’s 
hictory, geography, culture, etc. Includes a valuable chap- 
ter on education. 


Snyder, Harold E. When Peoples Speak to Peoples: 
an Action Guide to International Cultural Relations 
for American Organizations, Institutions, and Indi- 
viduals. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1953. 

This book starts from the thesis that the human being 
is central in foreign affairs. It presents both a record of 
postwar American endeavors in the field of international 
cultural relations and a series of suggestions for future 
voluntary efforts. 


Stalnaker, A. C. “Teachers in Soviet Russia.” Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, XXIX, No. 5 (May 10, 
1950). 

Includes data in regard to preparation, appointment, 
salary, etc.; good reading for American teachers who are 
disgruntled with the home scene. 


Stern, Bernhard J. and Smith, Samuel. Editors. Un- 
derstanding the Russians. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1947. 

Gives excerpts from writers on “Soviet Science and Medi- 
cine”; “Soviet Art, Music, Literature”; “Education in the 
Soviet Union.” 


Strevell, Wallace H. “The Approach to Comparative 
Education.” Pat De.ta Kappan, XXXII (May 
1951), 395. 


The author contends that the cultural approach to an 
understanding of education in other countries should be 
supplemented by an objective approach: providing and 
permitting appraisal and comparisons on the basis of 
common elements. 


Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers; Civil 
Information and Education Section. Religions in 
Japan. Tokyo: General Headquarters, SCAP, Civil 
Information and Education Section, Religious and 
Cultural Resources Division, March 1948. 


“A survey of a subject closely related to the problem of 
education and educational reform. Parts I-III give a his- 
tory of religions in Japan and an outline of present re- 
ligious systems, and discusses t! e impact of the Occupa- 
tion upon Japanese religion. Chapter 14 deals in particu- 
lar with religion in schools while chapter 16 and chapter 
19 are concerned with the work of foreign missionaries 
and future problems of religious institutions in Japan. 
Includes an annotated bibliography of 19 titles.” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY: SELECTED AND ANNOTATED 
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Taylor, Lawrence J. “World Peace is Nearer When 
School Communities Meet College Foreign Stu- 
dents.” The Nation’s Schools, 43, No. 6 (June 1949), 
29-32. 

Shows how Michigan State College provided a way “to 
bring people of different racial, religious, cultural and 
national origins into a community in a way that would 
preserve the naturalness of the people.” 


Thayer, Philip W. Editor. Southeast Asia in the Com- 
ing World. Baltimore, Maryland: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1954. 

Twenty-two authorities contribute chapters on the po- 


litical, economic, cultural, and judicial problems of an 
area which has become the focal point of world tensions. 


Truscot, Bruce (pseud.). Red Brick University. Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1951. 

An interesting discussion of the differences between the 
old-type universities of Oxford and Cambridge and those 
of more recent origin. 


Turner, I. S. The Training of Teachers in Australia. 
Australian Council for Educational Research Series, 
No. 61. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 
1943. 


A survey of teacher training in each of the six states of 
Australia, based on data gathered during visits to them. 


United Nations. The United Nations in Films. New 
York: United Nations, Department of Public Infor- 
mation, n.d. 


A catalog of 16 and 35 mm. films distributed in the 
United States. 


United States Department of State. International 
Agencies in Which the United States Participates. 
Publication 2699. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 


Pages 101-40 are devoted to educational, scientific, and 
cultural organizations. 


United States Displaced Persons Commission. Memo 
to America—the DP Story. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952. 


The final report of the Commission: “An account of a 
mission completed and of a mission ahead.” 


United States Office of Education. (U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office.) Washington, D. C. 
Education in Chile. Bulletin 1945. 
Education in Costa Rica. Bulletin 1946. 
Education in Columbia. Bulletin 1946. 
Education in Cuba. Bulletin 1943. 
Education in El Salvador. Bulletin 1947. 
Education in Guatemala. Bulletin 1947. 
Education in Haiti. Bulletin 1948. 
Education in Nicaragua. Bulletin 1947. 
Education in Panama. Bulletin 1948. 
Education in Peru. Bulletin 1946. 
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Education in Venezuela. Bulletin 1948. 
Education in Ecuador. Bulletin 1947. 
Education in the Dominican Republic. Bulletin 1947. 


A series of reports based on first hand data on the edu- 
cational systems of the countries covered. Part of a pro- 
gram to promote understanding of educational conditions 
in the American countries and to encourage hemispheric 
cooperation in education. Each bulletin includes a short 
history of the country, its people and government, and a 
selected bibliography. 


United States Office of Education, Educational Ex- 
change Section. A Partial Bibliography of Materials 
Related to: Part I. References on Loans, Fellowships, 
Scholarship, and the Exchange of Persons Programs; 
Part II. Materials on Counseling, Guidance, and Pro- 
gram Planning for Persons Working With Students, 
Teachers, Leaders, and Professors From Other Lands. 
Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, n.d. Multilithed. 

Not an exhaustive bibliography but good for the be- 
ginner in the field. Not annotated. 


Unesco. World Handbook of Educational Organiza- 
tion and Statistics. Paris: Unesco, 1952. 


A reference handbook of educational systems around the 
world. Contains a selected bibliography for each country. 


———, Women and Education. Paris: Unesco, 1953. 


One of the most recent publications in Unesco’s Prob- 
lems in Education series. The countries covered are 
Chile, India, and Yugoslavia. 


———. Reflections on Our Age. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. 

A symposium, on the occasion of Unesco’s first confer- 
ence, by 22 leading thinkers regarding steps toward 
world peace and understanding. 


University of Texas Institute of Latin American 
Studies. Intellectual Trends in Latin America. Latin 
American Studies, I. Austin, Texas: University of 
Texas Press, 1945. 

Papers read at a Conference on Intellectual Trends in 
Latin America sponsored by the Institute of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies of the University of Texas. Pages 82-89 are 
devoted to an article by Isaac L. Kandel on “Problems 
and Trends of Education in the Latin-American Re- 
publics.” 


Van Ess, John. Meet the Arab. New York: The John 
Day Co., 1943. 


A human and enlightening discussion of Arab life, in- 
cluding some educational problems and achievements. 


Wang, Gung-Hsing. The Chinese Mind. New York: 
The John Day Co., 1946. 


“This is a story of Chinese thought from Confucius to 
Sun Yat-sen, covering a period of twenty-five centuries,” 
the author states in his Preface. “It tries to tell the reader 
what China has been thinking and how her thoughts 
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have affected her national development and made her 
what she is today.” 


Washburne, Carleton. The World’s Good: Educa- 
tion for World Mindedness. New York: The John 
Day Co., 1954. 


Ernest O. Melby of New York University School of Edu- 
cation states that “This volume is must reading for al] 
teachers and school administrators. . . . It suggests prac- 
tical things that teachers can do to help children and 
youth grow up fit for the world they have to live in.” 


Wenke, Hans. Education in Western Germany: a 
Postwar Survey. Washington, D. C.: Library of Con- 
gress, Reference Department, European Affairs Divi- 
sion, 1953. 

“This report offers a survey of the educational situation 
during the different phases of the postwar period, of the 
various problems and how they have been handled in 
theory and practice, and of the organization today and 
the planning for tomorrow with regard to teaching and 
teacher training.” Includes a bibliographical guide. 


Wheeler, W. Reginald, King, Henry H. and David- 
son, Alexander B. Editors. The Foreign Student in 
America. New York: Association Press, 1925. 


A pioneer study; still a classic though out-of-date. Im- 
bued with a missionary point of view. 


William, H. E. Johnson. Russia’s Educational Herit- 
age. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Press, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, 1950. Distributed by Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

“To most Americans Russia today is an enigma; so 
many things that nation does seem completely incredi- 
ble. Here is a book that helps one to understand her 
ruthless autocracy cloaked in democratic claims of the 
peoples’ republics. The author, a teacher in Russia from 
1934 to 1937, naturally devotes considerable space to 
the status of teachers, the programs of teacher training, 
and the persecution of teachers, professors, and univer- 
sity students.” 


Williams, Eric. Education in the British West Indies. 
Trinidad, British West Indies: The Teachers’ Eco- 
nomic and Cultural Association, Ltd., 1950. 


British-educated, the author writes from a tempered 
nationalistic viewpoint concerning the shortcomings of 
British provisions for the education of the West Indians. 


Wilson, Howard E. Universities and World Affairs. 
New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1951. 

Howard Wilson analyzes the overall role of universities 
and outlines tasks and possibilities by which colleges and 
universities may influence international relations con- 
structively. 


Year Book of Education, 1948. London: Evans Bres., 
Ltd., 1948. 

The postwar revival of the standard annual review of 
Education in Europe, the USSR, the British Common- 
wealth, and the United States. 





By the Dawn’s Early Light 





By E. R. HARRINGTON 


(E. R. Harrington (Beta Rho 21) is Head, Sci- 
ence Department, Albuquerque High School, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. In submitting his man- 
uscript Dr. Harrington wrote, “My preparation 
for high school teaching is a ‘little unusual,” 
which in view of the following information is 
undoubtedly the understatement of the year. The 
“unusual preparation” to which Dr. Harrington 
referred includes two bachelor’s degrees—Geol- 
ogy and civil engineering, two master’s degrees 
in the same fields, and a Ph.D. in chemistry. In 
addition, he has undergraduate majors in physics, 
mathematics and education, and is “slated” to 
obtain a master’s degree in secondary education 
this spring. He teaches part-time in the School 
of Education, University of New Mexico, and 
has taught summers at the New Mexico Institute 
of Mining and Technology. He is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers, and of 
the board of directors of the New Mexico Society 
of Professional Engineers. He carries on a con- 
sulting service in engineering, and in summers 
practices civil or mining engineering, but states, 
“My major work is the teaching of science at the 
Albuquerque High School.” He is a charter mem- 
" Te Rho Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 
-L. A. 


WRITER is a “five o'clock in the morn- 
| ing” man. He finds that time convenient 
for doing extra work which cannot be ac- 
complished by working Saturdays and Sundays. 
He has used this extra time for research, for 
writing, and for devising scientific apparatus. 
Twenty years ago three high school chemistry 
students also became interested in doing some 
extra work for themselves. They appeared at 5 
am. and reported for work, plans somewhat 
hazy, but willing. This willingness should not be 
wasted. The writer had been a disciple of Lowe, 
Scott, and Brinton, high-ranking analytical chem- 
ists, so he decided to take these boys through the 
complicated procedures of analytical chemistry, 
and thus began a methodical procedure based on 
the principles of college instruction. 


The idea worked. The three students grew to 
ten or more in a couple of weeks. The program 
has continued unbroken to the present time and 
over the twenty years this early morning class 
(referred to locally as the Dawn Patrol) has 
averaged about 20 students. Today, the instructor 
also appears at the laboratory every Saturday 
and often on Sunday afternoons. These students 
are all volunteers. They have access to the in- 
structor’s library and to the equipment that the 
department has, or can borrow. The instructor 
proposes experiments and oversees the work. He 
suggests certain research procedures which send 
the students out to find information in many 
fields. The students become familiar with the li- 
braries in the instructor's office, the high school, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and the University 
of New Mexico. The writer believes that re- 
search need not be delayed until the student is 
advanced in a college course, and the results ob- 
tained seem to bear out his conclusions. 


Something for the “Diamonds” 


Many high school students take chemistry or 
physics just for the credit, even as do college stu- 
dents. Such students must be taught to the best 
of our ability, as they are likely to be in the ma- 
jority. But the able, the willing, the interested 
should also be given the opportunity to work up 
to their capacity. Moreover, they should be chal- 
lenged to do so. Thomas Edison accused the 
American school system of “polishing the brick- 
bats and dulling the diamonds.” He had some 
justification for the statement, perhaps. We have 
been so concerned with the majority that we 
have really had little time to work with students 
of superior capacity. At Albuquerque High School 
we have tried to do something for these “dia- 
monds,” to give them a little extra polish along 
with our efforts to put a “shine” on the average or 
slightly above average student. 

Ten years ago we organized a special chemis- 
try section for our top chemistry students. Seven 
sections of chemistry are offered. Six of these 
are of the conventional type aimed at the hypo- 
thetical average student; the seventh section is 
aimed higher, at some equally hypothetical su- 
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perior student. Enrollment in this top chemistry 
class is gained only after an interview which in- 
cludes a look at the student's future plans, his 
past accomplishments, and his interests. After 
admission the class begins without further for- 
malities. No attempt is made to sugar coat the 
pill of knowledge. Thirty or more students are 
there to learn chemistry, which is admitted to be 
a difficult subject. The formal standard approach 
is made with much added emphasis on mathe- 
matical principles and accuracy of observation 
and measurement. Balancing of equations, weight 
problems, gas problems, atomic and molecular 
structure, the laws governing reactions, all are 
looked upon as powerful tools to gain what we 
want—a knowledge of chemistry. 


To the Fourth Decimal 


Little is left to faith, alone. When we take up 
the subject of molecular weights, such are deter- 
mined by lowering of freezing point, by Dumas 
bulb, or by the Victor Meyer method. Experi- 
mental care is stressed, speed being no object. 
Weighing on the analytical balance is started 
within three weeks. The instructor teaches sev- 
eral students how to weigh accurately to the 
fourth decimal place. The first group teaches a 
second group under the instructor's supervision. 
The second group teaches a third group under 
the first group’s supervision. From time to time 
the instructor checks on individuals to be sure 
they have learned properly. 

When acids and bases are studied, their rela- 
tive strengths are determined by electrical con- 
ductivity. Later their concentrations are deter- 
mined by titration against primary standards pre- 
pared by the students. The students become fa- 
miliar with indicators, pipets, burettes, weighing 
bottles, dessicators, and volumetric flasks. They 
determine strengths of commercial vinegar, bat- 
tery acids, and commercial lye. A number of 
equations are balanced on paper, then the proper 
amounts of the reacting ingredients are weighed 
out, the reaction conducted, and the resulting 
products weighed and checked. In a few weeks 
a chemical equation is more than just some sym- 
bols written on a piece of paper. A typical ques- 
tion to be solved is: “Here is the reaction which is 
stated in this book. How could you check on this 
quantitatively? Can you devise a method to de- 
termine if this is really true?” Often they can. 

The intricacies of the oxidation-reduction proc- 
ess are taken up, with laboratory work involving 
the quantitative reduction of metals both by 
hydrogen and by carbon. The percentages of 
iron in magnetite and hematite are determined 
by titration with potassium permanganate, and 
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these conclusions checked by gravimetric means, 
Sulfur dioxide is oxidized by the contact process 
using platinum as a catalyst. Sulfuric acid is also 
manufactured by the lead chamber process and 
the concentration of the acid determined by titra- 
tion against a standard base. Costs are then 
figured for a plant to manufacture this acid and 
for a working force to man it. Then we go into 
the sulfuric acid business, on paper, and figure 
what our selling price must be to make a profit. 


Phosphorus From Old Bones 


Electrochemistry starts with the conductivity of 
solutions and the electrolysis of water, but goes 
on to the determination of electrochemical equiv- 
alents, and the determination of copper in sam- 
ples of commercial brass. In our laboratory we 
have used electrical devices to produce lithium, 
sodium, and potassium from their salts. We have 
produced calcium carbide and carborundum, and 
elemental phosphorus has been isolated from old 
bones. A home-made Cottrell precipitator has 
been built and used. 

Analytical work comes in for considerable at- 
tention. We go through the common qualitative 
processes not just as “cook-book” exercises but 
with the background of hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion and the theory of sulfide precipitation. We 
hope that pH and ionization constants will mean 
something to these students before they get into 
college chemistry. In gravimetric work we have 
students turn in first-rate determinations of alum- 
inum, iron, silicon, and calcium even from silicate 
rocks. (They are tough to analyze!) For our fu- 
sions our lone platinum crucible takes a terrific 
“beating” during this season. If we seem to con- 
centrate unduly on accurate weighing and meas- 
uring it is because we wish to check those weigh- 
ing problems so that they become living aids to 
the chemist, not just difficult sums to occupy the 
chemist’s time. 


Romance of Chemistry Not Slighted 


In organic chemistry we determine the heat of 
combustion of a number of safe substances. Anal- 
yses are made of commercial coals and rough 
analyses are made of some organic compounds, 
making use of our own interpretation of a com- 
bustion apparatus. We do not delve deeply into 
the intricacies of this chemical field but we do 
try to lay fundamental ground work for the per- 
son who will carry on in this field. 

Our extra work does not slight the romance of 
chemistry or the spectacular nature of its applica- 
tions. We endeavor to present the struggles of the 
past and the great work which must be carried 
on in the future. At the same time we feel that 
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chemistry is a study which demands much of the 
student. There are certain basic principles which 
must be learned, whatever the drudgery. No 
amount of romance and beauty will ever take the 
place of this. We tell this to our students and the 
ones who enter this special course know that they 
will have to do a lot of work that other chemistry 
students will never do. 

This special chemistry class meets at 8:40 a.m. 
This is the hour when our school begins. How- 
ever, this class can also meet at 5:30 a.m. on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. On these days there is 
an extra three hour period to set up and perform 
those complicated experiments ordinarily done 
only in advanced work in college. Wednesdays 
from 5:30 a.m. until school begins, the writer “en- 
tertains” his Dawn Patrol physics students in a 
program patterned after the one in chemistry. 
The other two days of the week are “closed” to 
these Dawn Patrol students. He has had to do 
this during the last several years because he got 


behind in his own work and had to have those. 


“free” days to catch up. Before this “edict of re- 
striction” the Dawn Patrol appeared five days 
every week. 

One day last winter we had a special experi- 
ment with a Foucault pendulum designed to de- 
termine our latitude and the speed of rotation of 
the earth. We set up the apparatus the night be- 
fore and called for the pendulum to be started 
at 4:30 a.m. so that it could be watched and 
timed for a four hour period. It was in the dead 
of winter and 38 students were in the gymnasium 
at the assigned time. One senior girl brought her 
father along. He said, “I just wanted to see what 
would get my daughter up so early in the morn- 
ing. Now I am going home and go to bed!” Two 
policemen came in about 5 a.m. and watched our 
group work. A call to police headquarters had 
been made when some early rising citizen looked 
out to see the high school gymnasium ablaze 
with light several hours before dawn. 


Two Doctor’s Degrees a Year 


The writer has had students carrying on this 
sort of work for twenty years. He has followed 
them closely as they have gone out into business 
and industry. They have done well, without ex- 
ception. In colleges they have been honor stu- 
dents. Last year two of them were presidents of 
the student bodies of two great institutions of 
higher learning. They have become chemists, 
engineers, physicians, atomic physicists, business 
men, ministers, lawyers, tradesmen. Up to date 
we have averaged about two doctor’s degrees per 
year from graduates of the Dawn Pairol of the 
Albuquerque High School. 
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The writer often hears that the younger genera- 
tion is soft; that it doesn’t have what it takes; 
that the younger generation is made up of loafers 
who cannot do difficult things like the older gen- 
eration did. The writer belongs to that older gen- 
eration but he believes that the younger genera- 
tion is a distinct improvement. He believes that 
the younger generation is real “quality.” It is a 
generation that will react to a challenge and meet 
it with intelligence, courage, and industry. It is a 
generation which perhaps will be able to solve 
the ills of the world. Each year’s group is at least 
the equal of the preceding one. The writer be- 
lieves they are ready for any challenge. 

The younger generation does many silly things, 
yet they are never as silly as are their parents in 
some of the select clubs and fraternal orders (to 
some of which I belong). At times, they do not 
react readily to work for work's sake, and in that 
they have a great similarity to people thirty and 
forty years their senior. They conduct some meet- 
ings without perfect decorum—in fact they some- 
times become almost as careless of Roberts’ Rules 
of Order as a state legislature. There is great 
variation in ideals of the younger generation, but 
the writer is sure that idealism is on a higher 
plane among high school students than it is 
among their parents. Right today, if the writer 
had to sell a program of idealism, hard work, 
and sacrifice to attain a future goal, and if he 
had to choose between selling this program to 
the young or to the middle aged, he would un- 
hesitatingly talk to the young people. Many peo- 
ple think that the younger generation is going to 
the dogs. The writer suggests that such people 
follow their children down to the Dawn Patrol 
where they willingly meet a modern challenge. 


Do you know that an issue of the New York Times 
Magazine (January 31, 1954) contained a gastro- 
nomically appealing article captioned, “Soups Inter- 
national?” 


Do you know that during the past academic year 
a total of nearly 34,000 students from 127 nations, 
dependent areas and trust territories studied in the 
United States? 


Do you know that Reader's Digest is published in 
nine languages: English, Portuguese, Finnish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Japanese, German, French and 
Italian? 


Do you know that the agency CARE (Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances to Everywhere) sent 
last December a total of 374,173 packages overseas? 








Fixing Responsibility for Administration 





As the result of the expansion of higher education during the last fifty years, 
and particularly during the last ten, with unsettled world affairs and general 
dissatisfaction with present conditions, there is increasing evidence that college 
and university administrators feel a real need for some type of guide or criteria 
which will assist them in planning, as well as in making day-to-day decisions. 





By ROBERT F. MENKE® 


IGHER EDUCATION was studied, with spe- 
H cial emphasis on organization and ad- 

ministration, in order to develop criteria 
to meet this need. Federal, state, private, and in- 
stitutional surveys were scrutinized, manuals and 
publications of various organizations interested 
in this field were read. Various scientific studies, 
histories, foreign commentaries, general texts, 
and the periodical literature were searched for 
pertinent information, as well as autobiographies 
and biographies of college administrators. Ideas 
considered important were recorded and when 
the material appeared complete, they were co- 
ordinated, synthesized and rephrased into cri- 
teria. These criteria are believed to be of real 
interest to all those concerned with higher edu- 
cation as well as those directly responsible for 
the administration of these higher institutions. 


Criterion I. Administration should provide 
the leadership necessary to achieve the formu- 
lated goals of the institution. 


Leadership helps to guide and motivate the 
entire institution. To a great extent, the quality 
of that leadership will reflect definitely on the 
quality of the institution. Melvin E. Haggerty 
characterized this leadership by stating: “There 
is evidence that institutional strength or weak- 
ness frequently arises from intellectual and mor- 
al character of the president of the institution, 
his wisdom in management, his loyalty, and 
fairness to his staff and students, his imagina- 
tion, and his courage.” The character and vision 
of the leadership in higher institutions will be a 
determinining factor in the future well-being of 
the world. The criterion likewise denotes that 


* Robert F. Menke (Alpha Zeta 535 and Alpha Sigma Field) 
is Director of Placement, Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 


this leadership should be striving for the ac- 
complishment of the goals of the institution. Too 
many times administrators fail because they be- 
come so engrossed in petty detail that they lose 
sight of the more important goals. 


Criterion II. Administration should provide 
the optimum arrangement for efficient and effec- 
tive service in the light of the goals formulated 
by the institution. 

Several factors are involved in the achieve- 
ment of this criterion. First, it must be under- 
stood that administration should provide all the 
essential functions that are necessary in carrying 
out the goals of the institution. Naturally, in 
many institutions more than just the essential 
functions which make for smoothness of opera- 
tion, are provided. Second, administration should 
provide for the simplest pattern necessary for 
effective and efficient operation; yet, care must 
be experienced so that there is no overload in 
any area of activity that will cause a breakdown 
in the organizational pattern. By eliminating the 
non-essentials, the overlapping and the duplica- 
tions, the goals and purposes of the institution 
are more easily accomplished. On the other 
hand, the organization will degenerate if exces- 
sive demands are made on any one function. 
And, third, along with the simplicity and ade- 
quacy is the factor pertaining to the competency 
of the personnel designated to administer. The 
assignment of duties and function where the 
greatest competence exists is very important in 
helping to achieve institutional excellence. _ 

The application of this criterion in no way mm- 
plies or dictates the exact organization or even 


1Melvin E. Haggerty, Evaluation of Higher Institutions: ~ 
Faculty, Volume 2, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1987, p. 99 
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the exact number of offices or personnel that 
should be provided, simply because higher in- 
stitutions are not alike in size, purpose or sup- 
port. There is, however, a definite organization- 
al and administrative pattern emerging in many 
institutions of higher education which seem wor- 
thy of consideration. This responsibility pattern 
involves several levels of administrative action, 
the first of which is the general over-all leader- 
ship exercised by the president. Second is the 
coordination function carried on by a vice-presi- 
dent. Third is the area coordination involving 
instruction, finance, student personnel, and pub- 
lic relations. Fourth is the divisional coordina- 
tion carried on by the various directors and 
deans, and fifth is the departmental coordination 
undertaken within the divisional organization. 


Criterion III. Administration should see that 
the staff is responsible to the president of the 
institution. 

The principle of democratic organization is en- 
compassed in this criterion although at first 
glance it might appear somewhat autocratic. In 
substance, this criterion approves what is known 
as the line and staff type of organization. There 
are some who feel that this line and staff organi- 
zation is strictly undemocratic and militaristic in 
nature. Granted that in some cases this may be 
true, the spirit of implementation should and 
can make it democratic in application. Those 
responsible for line leadership have opportunity 
for staff consultation. Line leadership also has 
responsibility to those above and below, and 
authority in its particular sphere of specialty. In 
institutions of higher education, under this or- 
ganizational pattern, most faculty can have a 
voice in staff relationships. Although ultimate 
responsibility and authority, as granted by the 
people, rests with the governing board of an in- 
stitution, this type of organization permits a 
wide latitude for democratic practice. 


Criterion IV. Administration should provide 
authority commensurate with responsibility, and 
responsibility commensurate with authority. 

Under the previously mentioned organizational 
pattern, this criterion can be more easily carried 
out than in almost any other type. That it is im- 
portant has been proven by experience. Real 
leaders will not long accept responsibility if suf- 
ficient authority is lacking properly to carry out 
the formulated plans. Those who have worked 
under this intolerable situation know, too, that 
if this criterion is not adhered to, the organiza- 
tion tends to disintegrate. Too much authority 
with little responsibility leads to dictatorship. 


Criterion V. Administration should provide a 
clear-cut definition of each activity within the 
organization. 


First, the institution of higher education must 
know what is to be done, what aims it hopes to 
achieve and what purposes it hopes to accom- 
plish—when this is done, then the functions can 
be delegated. The delegation of functions needs 
expert attention, to say the least. By clearly de- 
fining the plan and function of each activity, over- 
lapping, repetition, confusion, and discord can, 
in a large measure, be eliminated. There are al- 
ways some functions where some overlapping is 
necessary, but the responsibility for the co- 
ordination of those overlapping functions should 
also be clearly delegated. 


Criterion VI. Administration should provide 
channels of communication throughout the in- 
stitution. 


Good communication is particularly difficult 
in higher institutions because of conflicting in- 
terests, different vocabularies, and different 
frames of reference. Regardless of these difficul- 
ties, good communication and understanding is 
essential. Clearly defined, vertical and horizon- 
tal lines of communication, both within and with- 
out the institution, are necessary for efficient ad- 
ministration. Various methods that have been 
used by some higher institutions are committees, 
bulletins, memoranda, councils of various kinds, 
assemblies and other means through which in- 
formation can be relayed. 


Criterion VII. Administration should provide 
related functions to be grouped under one offi- 
cial responsible to the president. 


Grouping for this purpose is advantageous be- 
cause it helps to unify and thus to increase effi- 
ciency. From the standpoint of economy in most 
cases, it does make possible fewer personnel as 
well as encouraging specialization. This special- 
ization usually helps in securing better trained 
people and, as a result, the task is usually more 
adequately accomplished. This grouping also 
helps to supplement some of the other criteria 
by preventing excessive overlapping and making 
possible the clearer definition of functions. 


Criterion VIII. Administration should provide 
for the definite performance of executive duties 
by administrators. 


Traditionally, when higher institutions were 
being established, administrators were selected 
from the faculty and staff to furnish the leader- 
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ship necessary in carrying out the purposes of 
the institution. As the function became more spe- 
cialized and time-consuming, a need arose for 
administrative officials who were specialists. By 
virtue of their delegated position, they had time 
and energy to devote to the many exacting de- 
mands made on their administrative offices. Gen- 
erally, one of the main concerns of faculty is the 
overburdening created by administrative duties. 
This criterion eliminates that concern. There is, 
in some quarters, a feeling that in particular po- 
sitions, such as that of a student personnel offi- 
cial, the rapport with students and feeling for 
the institution is lost if there is no such dualism. 
There is no way to evaluate this dualism but the 
criterion does not deny that it may have ad- 
vantages. It seems probable that this dualism 
could be accomplished by allotting sufficient and 
adequate time for faculty to do some teaching 
and at the same time take advantage of some 
of the special administrative skills they have to 
offer. However, most institutions fail miserably 
because they overburden these individuals, and 
as a result neither task can be accomplished with 
highest efficiency. 


Criterion IX. Administration should provide 
opportunity for consultation in the making of 
policy. 


Institutions of higher education in Europe 
have followed the idea expressed by this cri- 
terion much more than American institutions. 
Early institutions in America followed the Euro- 
pean pattern, but as they developed, higher in- 
stitutions in this county became more and more 
autocratic. Recent years have seen a revival in 
many higher institutions of the democratic prin- 
ciple expressed in this criterion. Although these 
institutions seem to be in a transition period, 
definite evidence is now available which helps to 
verify this trend. Evidence, such as the forma- 
tion of faculty senates and councils, which play 
a part in institutional policy making, are signifi- 
cant steps in this direction. There are also those 
institutions which provide for faculty and stu- 
dent representation on governing boards. The 
literature is abundant with these ideas. How- 
ever, an examination of the actual practices does 
not indicate that this criterion has found ade- 
quate application in most higher institutions. 
Several recent Federal, state and institutional 
surveys have made recommendations along this 
line and to all intents and purposes, institutions 
of high education are attempting, in some meas- 
ure, to incorporate this principle into the organi- 
zational pattern. 
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Criterion X. Administration should provide 
opportunities for coordination among higher in. 

Within the past several years there has been a 
decided effort to improve coordination between 
higher institutions. Reasons for this effort can be 
summarized in several well-chosen words—du- 
plications, overlapping, high costs, and undue 
competition between institutions. State and re- 
gional planning to overcome and eliminate these 
problems has been done by voluntary associa- 
tions and legislative action. This is particularly 
true in the South where increased attention is 
being paid to methods which will overcome some 
of the difficulties involved. Plans have also been 
forthcoming on the national and international 
level through the work of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, Unesco and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


Criterion XI. Administration should provide 
for a continuous program of self-improvement. 


This criterion stresses the constant and con- 
tinuous evaluation of the institution in terms of 
the goals and objectives that have been estab- 
lished. Research should be able to cut across 
division lines and evaluate in terms of the con- 
tribution of the total institution as well as pro- 
pose new means and methods of stimulating and 
advancing the contribution of the institution to 
the student and area of service. 

These eleven criteria, separated for analysis, 
are all interrelated and work together in helping 
achieve institutional excellence. Although situa- 
tions vary from institution to institution, some 
criteria are basic to all institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and lack of adherence to them, in some 
measure, indicates an institution which has a 
weakness in its organizational and administra- 
tive pattern. There are other criteria that could 
be included in this discussion; yet at this time 
attention to these eleven seems to be imperative 
if institutions are to progress toward fuller reali- 
zations of their potentialities. These criteria, 
then, are recommended for use as a guide by 
those administrators seeking to direct their insti- 
tutions into more effective avenues of service. 


Do you know that the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches is to be held in Evans- 
ton, Illinois on August 15-31, 1954? 


Do you know that the cost of the UN to the 
average American taxpayer is 11 cents a year oF 
about a penny a month? 








Keeping Abreast in Education 





@ New York University’s School of Education has 
organized four summer programs covering interna- 
tional affairs and the contemporary arts for the con- 
venience of educators who will be in New York City 
for the 1954 meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation June 27 to July 2. 


@ The problem of defense against atomic attack is 
perhaps the most complex problem in safety planning 
and engineering that any people has ever faced. No 
informed and competent scientist or member of the 
military who has considered the problem has con- 
cluded that a perfect defense is possible or probable. 
They have concluded that our present defense capa- 
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Southwest Conference on Administrative Leader- 
ship Serving Community Schools, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators and Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, NEA, Hot Springs, Ark., 
May 6-8, 1954. 

Annual Convention, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Atlantic City, May 24-26, 1954. 


JuNnE 


American College Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention, New York, June 20-23, 1954. 

National Association of Student Councils of the 
NEA, St. Paul, June 21-24, 1954. 

National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of NEA, 9th Annual Con- 
ference, Albany, N. Y., June 23-26, 1954. 

National School Public Relations Association, 
NEA, 19th Annual Meeting, New York, June 27- 
July 1, 1954. 

National Education Association, 92d Annual 
Meeting, New York, June 27-July 2, 1954. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, One-day Meeting, New York, June 28, 1954. 


JuLy 


WCOTP Assembly of Delegates, Oslo, Norway, 
July 31-August 5, 1954. 


AUGUST 


National Audio-Visual Association, 9th Annual 
Convention and Trade Show, Chicago, August 1-4, 
1954. 

American Federation of Teachers, National Con- 
vention, Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago, August 16- 
20, 1954. 

National Conference on the College Instructional 
Program in Physical Education for Men and 
— Washington, D. C., August 31-September 
, 1954, 











bilities can be improved several fold and that we 
have the technical resources to accomplish this, says 
James R. Killian, Jr., President, MIT. 


Dependent on Out-of-State Teachers 


Information released by the bureau of educational 
research and service, University of Wyoming, and 
the Wyoming School Study council shows that school 
teacher qualifications in Wyoming are steadily going 
lower. In 1952 the average elementary teacher in 
Wyoming grade schools had 3.58 years of college 
preparation. Two years later the average teacher in 
these same schools had 3.08 years of college prepara- 
tion, showing a loss of one-half year. At a time when 
the teaching profession requires better qualified 
teachers Wyoming is losing ground, according to the 
bureau and council. Studies made by the same agen- 
cies since 1937 have shown a far greater demand for 
teachers in Wyoming than can be supplied from 
within the State. In some years, more than 50 per 
cent of the teachers hired have come from outside 
Wyoming, and schools in the State are still depend- 
ent in a large measure upon out-of-state teachers. 


Applying Research to Education 


The Midwest Administration Center, CPEA center 
at the University of Chicago, will sponsor a confer- 
ence July 19-23, 1954, designed to show how re- 
search can be translated into action. The conference 
will deal with the topic, “Applying Research in Edu- 
cational Administration.” Emphasis will be placed on 
the implications of research for personnel adminis- 
tration, public relations in education, the use of out- 
side resources by schools, and planning to attain edu- 
cational objectives. The conference is open to super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, and school board 
members. Registration will be limited to 140 per- 
sons. A registration fee of one dollar is required for 
participation. Housing facilities for those who desire 
them will be available on the University campus at 
a nominal charge. Additional information regarding 
the conference may be obtained from William W. 
Savage, Conference Manager, Midwest Administra- 
tion Center, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


® New York University’s School of Retailing will 
offer 53 graduate courses and a store service program 
to college graduates seeking executive training during 
the next academic year (1954-55). The School's 
graduate program includes comprehensive courses 
in advertising, personnel, fashion, merchandising, and 
business management. In addition, students receive 
10 weeks of full-time, on-the-job work experience at 
the 30 metropolitan department stores that cooperate 
with the School in the store service phase of its pro- 
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gram. While working in the stores, students earn 
wages that help to defray the costs of tuition fees 


and living expenses. 


® A six-week workshop on intergroup relations will 
be held at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, from June 21 through July 30. The six-hour 
credit course is designed for educators, social work- 
ers, community leaders and students of American cul- 
ture. Forces that cause tensions in modern society 
will be examined with the idea of applying principles 
of intergroup relations to practical problems. A 
limited number of scholarships for the workshop are 
being made available by the National Conference of 


Christians and Jews. 


® Long-range development of Cornell University is 
taking a giant step forward this spring through a 
$22,000,000 building program, largest in the insti- 
tution’s history. Embracing ten separate projects, the 
program extends from one end of the campus to 
the other and reaches also to Cornell’s chief off- 
campus centers, Buffalo, Geneva and New York City. 


Ten Aims for Next Ten Years 


Critical observation and the ability to get along 
with others will rank equally with the three R’s in 
the curriculum for grade pupils in the next decade, 
according to 76 midwest superintendents and school 
administrators attending the ninth annual Confer- 
ence for School Superintendents at National College 
of Education, Evanston, Il. The administrators point- 
ed to the following ten items as the aims of education 
in the next ten years: 

1. Children should be taught to be critical ob- 
servers and listeners. 

2. Children should learn to live and work to- 
gether harmoniously. 

3. Children should be taught how to seek facts 
. . . to find answers. 

4. Children should be taught functioning skills in 
such academic subjects as reading, writing and arith- 
metic. 

5. Children should understand human geography 
(a thorough understanding of the peoples and cul- 
tures of the world). 

6. Children should be able to express themselves 
clearly in order to communicate with others. 

7. Children should be taught to adjust to change 
without fear. 

8. Children should learn respect for leadership. 

9. Children should be encouraged to meet their 
potential. A child should not just learn to read, he 
should read as well as he is capable of reading. 

10. Children should be taught to develop a sense 
of responsibility to each other in their roles as citi- 
zens in the community. 


® An Institute of Child Development and Family 
Life has been set up in the Graduate School of Ohio 
State University upon recommendation of the gov- 
erning body, the Graduate Council. 
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® A $2,000 annual prize for the best book manu- 
script by a Harvard faculty member is announced by 
the Harvard University Press. The prize will be 
awarded each year for five years, beginning with 
the 1954-55 academic year. 


© The hopes of Korea’s three million children of 
school age that they will all once again have books 
and pencils to use in their classrooms continue to 
grow as children in hundreds of American classrooms 
join together and raise funds to send supplies for 
Korea’s barren schools. Through CARE, and in co- 
operation with the Korean-Pacific Press kits of school 
supplies, athletic equipment and books, as well as 
CARE food and textile packages, are being distrib- 
uted to Korean school children. Also included is an 
Anti-TB package to combat Korea’s number one 
scourge, tuberculosis. 


® A three-fold program of teaching, research and 
publication is under way at the new Law-Medicine 
Center at Western Reserve University in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Established Feb. 1, 1954, the infant Center is 
headed by Oliver C. Schroeder, Jr., newly-appointed 
director who is an associate Professor and chairman 
of the graduate program at Western Reserve School 
of Law. Work of the Center is being carried on with 
the cooperation of the University and the Cuyahoga 
County Coroner’s Office. The Cleveland Foundation 
has made a $10,000 grant for the current year, also. 


® High school teachers of driver education will 
study the newest developments in all aspects of high- 
way transportation during a two-week course, June 
21 to July 2, conducted at the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 


® Four Michigan State College professors will soon 
head for Brazil where they will serve as a team in 
helping to establish the first school of business ad- 
ministration in that country. 


® Modern industry points the way for school man- 
agement in adopting employee relations practices 
which will eliminate many areas of irritation and 
annoyance which cause teachers to quit their jobs. 
Industry has found that it pays to provide rest pe- 
riods, comfortable chairs, techniques to relieve in- 
tense strain, counselors who watch for maladjustment 
and fatigue, and skilled supervisory service. Major 
non-salary factors for teacher turnover include: Lack 
of democratic administration, poor working condi- 
tions, inadequate classroom materials, poor living 
conditions, lack of social contacts and personal free- 
dom, need for security. Industry has progressed rath- 
er rapidly; schools have much to learn. 


® A grant of $100,000 will be made by the Fund for 
Adult Education to Ohio State University for the 
purchase of equipment for its proposed television 
station, WOSU-TV. 


® Michigan State College is offering students or 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees in physics, or equiv- 
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alent training, an opportunity to complete require- 
ments for the M.S. degree by attending four succes- 
sive nine-week summer sessions. 


The Nation Grows 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s sta- 
tisticians recently reported that the United States 
last year recorded the largest annual population gain 
in its history . . . more than 2,700,000 people. In the 
last eight years the population has increased more 
than 20 millions. Every age group contributed to the 
population growth, but preschool children show the 
largest gain. Since 1940, the number of children 
under five has increased about two-thirds, compared 
to a rise of one-fifth in the total population, the stat- 
isticians pointed out. These youngsters now constitute 
1l per cent of the population, compared to 8 per 
cent in 1940. Men and women 65 and over have 
increased nearly 50 per cent since 1940 and now 
total about 13% millions, more than 8 per cent of the 
population. 


@ Leading scholars and authorities in various fields 
are joining Columbia University and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System to develop Columbia’s Bicen- 
tennial theme “Man’s Right to Knowledge and the 
Free Use Thereof” in a series of thirteen “Invitation 
to Learning” programs which began Sunday, April 4. 


“Take It Easy” Race 


In Manchester, Michigan, high school students 
held a new kind of race. Winners were the contest- 
ants who eked the best mileage out of their vehicles, 
over a 109-mile course. The contest served to point 
up the relationship between economical driving and 
safe driving. The winner gauged the stop-lights so 
expertly he had to stop for only three of the 15 lights 
that dotted the route. The youngsters want to sched- 
ule it as a yearly event. 


® The Society for Experimental Psychology at its 
30th meeting at Cornell University, conferred its an- 
nual Howard Crosby Warren Award upon Neal E. 
Miller of the Institute for Human Relations at Yale. 
Dr. Miller was cited for his “investigation of the re- 
lationships between learning and emotional behavior, 
leading to increased understanding of the develop- 
ment and fixation of emotional attitudes.” 


® Pi Lambda Theta, national honor and professional 
association for women in education, has again an- 
nounced the grant of two awards of $400 each for 
significant research studies on “Professional Problems 
of Women.” 


® Rolland J. Gladieux (Alpha Psi 332) and his 
Kenmore, N. Y. High School chemistry classes and 
laboratory were featured in “The Calvacade of Amer- 
ica,” nationally televised program of the du Pont 
Company. The program is also available on film for 
the use of scientific, educational, civic, and other in- 
terested groups. Write Charles E. Fogg, du Pont 
Company, Station B, Buffalo 7, New York. 


KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 
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® The January, 1954 issues of Progressive Education 
and Educational Theory each carried carefully writ- 
ten critiques of Educational Wastelands by Arthur E. 
Bestor. These were written by R. Will Burnett and 
Harold C. Hand, professors of education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and by William Clark Trow, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, University of Mich- 
igan. 


® The University of Havana, Havana, Cuba, an- 
nounces five Tuition Scholarships for U. S. students 
and teachers, for study at that institution during the 
summer session of 1954. Selection of candidates will 
be made by the Division of Education, Pan American 
Union. Deadline for completed applications is May 
15, 1954. Application blanks and further information 
may be obtained from Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


® The University of Wisconsin teacher placement 
bureau had 1,238 calls for elementary school teachers 
last year, and reports that demand is even higher this 
year, and in all areas of teaching. 


® “Preparing High School Students for College Com- 
position,” a statement of recommendations made by 
a committee of the San Francisco Bay Area College 
English Association, is available at 10 cents per copy 
by writing to Dick Worthen (Alpha Zeta 574), East 
Contra Costa Junior College, Concord, California. 
The statement was written by the committee chair- 
man, Dr. Alfred Grommon of Stanford University. 
Several thousand copies have already been purchased 
by the Central Division of the California Teachers 
of English. 


® A Louisiana State University Assistant Professor, 
Raymond J. Strawinski, is credited with discovery of 
a method of locating oil deposits by the use of micro- 
organisms, considered by some experts as the great- 
est advance in the oil industry since the discovery of 
the seismograph, which permits subterranean studies 
by shock waves. 


© Expect to see more criticism of the high school 
program from now on. As the enrollment bulge 
moves upward through the grades, the focus of criti- 
cal attention will shift to include secondary educa- 
tion. Magazine articles appearing since December 
probably are most significant in that they indicate 
growing public interest at the high school level. 


® Drunkenness ruins the largest number of mar- 
riages, accounting for about 30 per cent of separa- 
tions and divorces. In addition, it is a contributing 
factor to wrecking many other marriages, according 
to The Reverend John A. O’Brien. Infidelity ranks 
second and is the cause of about 25 per cent of mar- 
riage failures. Other booby traps and their relative 
importance in marriage failures are: irresponsibility, 
13 per cent; incompatibility, 12 per cent; in-law in- 
terference, 7 per cent; sex maladjustment, 5 per cent; 
mental illness, 3 per cent; differences over religion, 
3 per cent; and money troubles, 1 per cent. 
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® W. Earl Armstrong, acting head, Division of High- 
er Education, Office of Education, has been granted 
leave of absence to become the first executive direc- 
tor of the newly-organized National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education. He began his new 
duties April 1. On July 1 the National Council as- 
sumes the responsibility for formulating and approv- 
ing teacher education standards for the nation’s 1,200 
colleges and universities preparing teachers for U. S. 
schools, taking over these functions from the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
which has performed them since 1927. 


Put School Policies in Writing 


A study by Richard Whalen, Jr., Indiana Univer- 
sity, shows that school boards which have written 
policies tend to be more effective in virtually every 
respect than boards which have no written policy. 
Written policy, to be effective, is much more than a 
fancy statement hastily prepared and soon forgotten. 
As pointed out in Administrator's Notebook, Septem- 
ber 1953 issue, Midwest Administration Center, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, devoted entirely to this 
subject, such action is a project which involves board 
members, teachers, administrators, non-teaching per- 
sonnel. Effective policy represents a statement of 
board philosophy implemented by rules and regula- 
tions which are consistent therewith. 


Scholarship Switch 


Deciding that junior college football wasn’t worth 
the effort, the Chanute, Kansas school board two 
years ago converted its athletic scholarships to the 
elementary teaching field and began seeking top high 
school talent with the same vigor used to hunt half- 
backs. Result has been that most senior class vale- 
dictorians and salutatorians from schools throughout 
the area have been recruited. Chanute Junior College 
enrollment has soared; teacher graduate output has 
increased 400 per cent. 


® The nation’s costliest school structure is to be 
erected by the New York City Board of Education. 
The building, to be known as the East Queens High 
School, will cost $5,800,000. 


® Many school systems have committees and study 
groups at work on curriculum evaluation and im- 
provement. In some instances the project is being 
carried on as part of in-service training programs; in 
many others, staff workers are being aided by citizen 
advisory committees. At Grosse Pointe, Michigan, for 
example, a school-lay workshop council has been in 
operation for five years evaluating the curriculum, 
school philosophy, and objectives. 


® A U. S. Bureau of Reclamation plan, based upon 
a three-year scientific study, calls for a billion-dollar 
canal running parallel to the Gulf Coast of Texas, 
some sixty miles inland, and intersecting ten rivers 
that empty into the Gulf of Mexico. The inter-river 
canal would draw off surplus water now being lost 
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and carry it to fertile but arid portions of South 
Texas, thus revolutionizing the economy of a vast 
area. The plan has been endorsed by Walter Pres. 
cott Webb, renowned University of Texas historian, 
and author of The Great Frontier. 


Back on Four-Year Program 


University High School of the University of Chi- 
cago will extend its work to four years beginning next 
autumn, according to Harold B. Dunkel, professor of 
education and director of the Board of Precollegiate 
Education. The decision to offer a program leading 
to the usual high school diploma, meeting require- 
ments for admission to most colleges, was made pos- 
sible by the recent reorganization of the College of 
the University of Chicago. Because of the nature of 
the College since 1942, the high school terminated 
at the tenth grade, the point at which the College 
accepted students. University High is a part of the 
Laboratory Schools organized fifty-one years ago 
under the influence of the late John Dewey, famous 
philosopher then at the University of Chicago. 


® Columbia College, Columbia University’s liberal 
arts undergraduate school for men, is now planning 
to eliminate the fifty-year-old “professional option” 
program for all except engineering students. At the 
same time all students will be required to include an 
area of concentration in their program which will 
require at least 24 points of study in one department. 
These thorough-going changes, which are expected 
to increase substantially the liberal arts content of 
the last two years, will become effective next Sep- 
tember for the Class of 1958 and those following. In 
recent years, the professional option plan has actually 
operated the direct opposite of its original function 
by eliminating one year of liberal arts education for 
the pre-professional student. 


® Paying for Medical Care in the United States, a 
comprehensive analysis and evaluation of the meth- 
ods by which Americans meet their medical bills, 
was published in December by Columbia University 
Press. Representing two years of research by Oscar 
N. Serbein, Jr., under a grant of $92,000 from Health 
Information Foundation to Columbia University, 
this 500-page book is the first independent, objec- 
tive study of health-care costs by a trained scholar. 
The volume documents facts on a subject which here- 
tofore has been discussed as opinion. 


® New York University’s School of Education is now 
offering baccalaureate and advanced degrees with 
specialization in 33 professional fields, ranging from 
administration and supervision to human relations. 
The curriculum includes a new “sixth-year program,” 
tailor-made for those who have completed the re- 
quirements for a master’s degree and who wish to do 
additional graduate work for professional advance- 
ment without undertaking doctoral study. Other 
study programs lead to the degrees of bachelor of 
science, master of arts, doctor of philosophy, and 
doctor of education. 
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® It has been shown that a good reader is five times 
more likely to stay out of academic trouble than is a 
poor reader. The great majority of students encount- 
ering academic difficulties are poor readers. 


“Pedaguese” a Handicap 


Wilma Morrison, education editor of the Portland, 
Oregon, Oregonian, in an article written for state 
education magazines, centers upon two major stum- 
bling blocks which stand in the way of better school 
news reporting: (1) failure of school administra- 
tors and boards to welcome and promote day-by-day, 
meeting-by-meeting, coverage of all school news, (2) 
“pedaguese.” 

“To get a responsible press you have to have a re- 
sponsible and, above all, an open school administra- 
tion,” she writes. “Your only safeguard against a bad 
press is knowledge of school operations and prob- 
lems by the reporter and his editor.” She warns that 
education’s technical jargon has been a strong handi- 
cap to understandable interpretation of the school 
program. “Schools expect the press to bring their 
educational goals to life on paper,” she writes. “Let 
them practice extracting the specific from the general 
themselves for a while.” 


@ The History of Barnard College, by Marian 
Churchill White, recording the story of women’s 
struggle for a place as the intellectual equal of man, 
has been published by the Columbia University 
Press. Tracing Barnard’s 65-year development as the 
women’s undergraduate college of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Barnard history is the first of 18 titles to 
be published this year by the Columbia University 
Press in a series called the Bicentennial History of 
Columbia University. 


Wisconsin Dells to University 


World-famous Wisconsin Dells, including many 
miles of beautiful scenic Wisconsin River shore line, 
has been transferred from the Crandall family to the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation for the bene- 
fit of the University of Wisconsin. The transaction 
involved more than 1,000 acres in the popular scenic 
area, visited annually by hundreds of thousands. 

The educational possibilities of this area open new 
vistas to the University. The area has great historic 
interest: here, preserved in stone carved by glacial 
floods, is the geological history of the area; its waters 
figure in the legends of the Winnebagos and the later 
stories of early raftsmen. The area has great beauty: 
the forces and bounties of nature have combined to 
make this a mecca for those who seek natural beauty 
of rocks cut by rushing waters, plant life in its native 
state, animals and birds in their accustomed habitat. 
The area has great potentials for scientific investiga- 
tion: the flora and fauna live undisturbed in a natural 
laboratory for the biologist. 


® John W. M. Rothney, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has had published by the Dry- 
den Press a book called, The High School Student: 


KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 
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A Book of Cases, which deals with 13 boys and 14 
girls selected for study because they typify, as a 
group, the students in almost any high school class- 
room. After discussing in detail the bases for case 
selection, the communities from which the boys and 
girls were drawn, and the kinds of material on which 
the records are based, Professor Rothney deals with 
each case exhaustively. The final chapter outlines 
some of the problems of adolescent development and 
offer specific suggestions for the use of case materials 
in guidance. 


Machine Age Causing Lower Fitness 


The highly-mechanized society of urban commu- 
nities has caused American children in these com- 
munities to come out second-best in physical fitness 
as compared to more rural European children. 

A study repdrted in the December issue of the 
Journal of the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation states that use of 
cars, buses, and elevators has reduced the exercise 
of American children to the extent that they are suf- 
fering a deficiency of physical exercise “comparable 
to vitamin deficiency.” This conclusion is based on 
results of muscular fitness studies made on 4,458 
normal, healthy school children between the ages of 
6 and 19 years of age from American urban and 
suburban communities. For comparison, 1,987 Euro- 
pean children of similar ages and backgrounds in 
less industrialized regions of Italy and Austria, were 
given tests. American children failed 78.3 per cent 
of the tests while the European children failed only 
8.3 per cent of the tests. 


Roadblocks to Reform 


Many times, sustained adherence to traditional 
practices blocks the road to genuine school reform. 
Foremost of these roadblocks are those restrictive 
practices and customs which have become adminis- 
trative tradition, such as: 

All class periods of equal length 

The Carnegie Unit as a measure of high school 
program 

Report-card marks in terms of subject-matter 
achievement only 

Classes running 5 times a week, 6 periods a day 

A short school day 

But equally effective roadblocks can be the neglect 
by staff members and administrators to put into 
practice an educational philosophy that conforms to 
known facts on child learning. A few such truisms, 
approved in theory but lacking acceptance in class 
procedures, are: 

Memorization of facts does little to insure under- 
standing 

Education is a continuous, unsegmented process 

Individual differences require instruction to be 
more individualized 

Class failure does little to motivate learning 

Repetition of the subject after failure seldom aids 


the learner 
—The Spotlight 
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Need Capacity to Feel and to Will 

I have been a member of Phi Delta Kappa since 1919, 
and I’m just thrilled with the March issue, as it is the 
finest one I have ever read in all those years. You can 
imagine the happiness I get out of the articles by Meier- 
henry, Dienstein, Burr, Mayer, Krugman, B. W. Gorman 
(especially his last paragraph which I could joyfully 
“Amen” in the margin), and Alton Jones. The chief rea- 
son for my elation is that these men are all emphasizing 
my thesis that “Knowledge Is Not Enough”—that we 
must pay attention in an organized way to the other two 
phases of the mind—namely, the capacity to feel and to 
will.—Judge Boggs (Zeta 235). 


Enlightening, Enjoyable and Unprejudiced! 

I can honestly say that of all the association magazines 
I receive, the Pat Detta Kappan is the only one that I 
read from the front cover to the back cover so as not to 
miss anything. It is not only enlightening, but enjoyable 
and unprejudiced.—Chet Zebell (Beta Psi 29). 


I should express my appreciation of the excellent maga- 
zine that you are editing. It is timely, straightforward and 
sane! — Dick Worthen (Alpha Zeta 574). 


Like Texans, We Take Our Critics Straight 


After reading “This Is the Age of Sloppiness” in the 
January 1954, Par Deita Kappan, I could not help but 
wonder what the editorial policies of the journal really 
are. I hope that I am as ardent an advocate of the free- 
dom of the press as anyone in this country, but I wonder 
whether the pages of the Pur DELTA KApPppaN ought to 
be devoted to articles which are as unscholarly as the 
one by Leland Miles. Does Phi Delta Kappa have a 
standard of scholarship which it should strive to pre- 
serve and therefore scrutinize articles submitted for pub- 
lication in the light of these same standards of scholar- 


ship?— Henry J. Otto (Mu 523). 


And Hereby Close the Book 

While most readers will agree that ( Miles’) idea of 
“sloppiness” is exaggerated, the thesis is well presented 
and should serve as a challenge to all teachers. Also the 
article is responsible for the excellent rejoinder by B. W. 
Gorman in the March Put De.ta Kappan. It is quite pos- 
sible that the neglect by our schools of the moral and 
spiritual values emphasized in “When Creditors Close in 
on Life” in the March issue may have a direct relation 
to some of the sloppiness which Miles decries.—Floyd T. 
Goodier (Sigma 151). 

(Box Score: Dr. Miles received 24 letters, most of them 
commendatory. We received nearly 20, about one-third 
supporting Dr. Miles’ contentions, one-third middle-of- 
the-road, and one-third strongly opposed. — Ed.) 


He Has Come Far and Will Go Farther 


In every generation there appears one man so sincere, 
so keenly analytical that he is marked for great distinc- 
tion. Such a man is Dr. Frederick Mayer, author of re- 
cent articles in Pat DeLta Kappan. His ability to write 


is superseded only by his ability to observe and to ana. 
lyze present educational problems. 

I considered his recent article so important that I read 
it to each of my educational psychology classes. The 
steady diet of Dewey that so many of these education 
majors are receiving was rudely interrupted by Dr, 
Mayer's concise and imaginative stimuli. I must tell you 
that they voluntarily broke into applause at seeing their 
“idols” upset in such a provocative manner. 

It is my humble opinion that Dr. Mayer will without 
doubt be the educational philosopher of my generation, 
He represents a middle of the road approach that is 
neither ultra progressive nor ultra traditional. It is an 
approach that the public will demand—one that the 
public has been demanding. It represents the only pos- 
sible answer to articles such as “The Struggle for Our 
Children’s Minds” that appeared in Colliers. 

Keep your eye on Dr. Mayer. He is going far.—Rex- 
ford W. Bolling (Alpha Phi 214). 


Our Grammar (Old English) Is Showing 


One title in the March issue is not designed to appeal 
to a language specialist. If a person is going in for arch- 
aisms, he ought to be accurate. The -eth ending in Old 
English belonged only with the third person singular; 
using it with “standards” is no better grammatically than - 
“we was” or “he don’t.”—Louis Foley (Beta Eta 14). 


Permissions to Reprint Granted 


I must commend the excellent quality of Par Detta 
Kappan. It is the outstanding educational magazine pub- 
lished today. One just does not have time to read all of 
the magazines, but the Pat De_ta Kappan is a “must.” 
I read with a great deal of interest the controversial 
article by Dr. Miles entitled, “This Is the Age of Slop- 
piness.” Would you permit me to reprint it in the Wis- 
consin Elementary School Principal? —Edw. Ehlert (Phi 
1340), Editor, WESPA. 


Many young art teachers have difficulty with discipline, 
as you know. They ask us, “What can we do in this 
matter of discipline?” Caruthers’ list provides the finest 
answer I have found to give them. May we have permis- 
sion to ditto this list for our teachers? Of course we shall 
give credit to the author and Pat Dexta Kappan.— 
T. Van Voorhees, Supervisor of Art, Indianapolis, Ind. 


If possible, will you give me permission to reprint, 
with the proper credit line, the charts of figures appear- 
ing on pages 254 and 256 of the March, 1954 issue of 
Put De_ta Kappan. I would like to use them in The 
Bucknell Alumnus.—John H. Shott (Tau 381). 


Useful to the Army 


The practices of Professor Hunt as outlined by the 
authors of “Big-Time Superintendent” emulate a 
and recognized principles and techniques of good super- 
vision. We intend to use the reprints in our classes and 
to use the principles as springboards for our discussion. 
Thanks for permission to use “Big-Time Superintendent. 
It reflects the type of outstanding informational ma 
now being published in Pur Deca Kappran.—Joseph 
Frank (Beta 3424), Chief, Instructor Training Section, 
The Signal School, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 


Inspiration That Brings Results! 


I have enjoyed your editorial page of recent months; 
so much s0, in fact, that you have inspired me to @ 
ship.—Robert Calvert, Jr. (Beta 3581). 
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Nang ond Date 0 For Information Write 
Boy ea De. Rey ©. Rice, Direo- 
“a _ Tempe, Arizona 
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July 10 
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16 
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ugust 26 


American Tour 

“Qty. Beas 
the World Tour 
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($2075). 
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See, By ne ae 
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4 B, Allman, Director 
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Under Whose Auspices! 
Louisiana State Univer- 


University of Mississippi, 
University, Mississippi 


New York 
oe od pe 
School of ion 


. aa 
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Stillwater, 
College of Education 


Pennevivania State Col- 
lege, State College, 
Seca teania 


— so ow. 


Philadelphia, 4% 


University. of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Division of Extension 


State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, 
Washington 


Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan 


University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 
The Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs 


Name and Date of 
Study Tour 


Mexican Study ae {8] 
June 18-August 


Mexican Study ane [6] 
June 26-August 


European Study Tour [6] 
June 8-August 25 


Mediterranean Study 
Tour [8-6] 

June 16-August— 
European Weteiee {8] 
June 29-A 

(estimated tad 


Modern Israel’s Life 
and Culture 


The Land of the Bible 
Scandinavian Workshop 


Puerto Rican Workshop 


European Tour [4 
June 25-August 


June 14-August 2 
($1060) 

July 20-September 4 
($1060) 

Auto Trails in Europe 
June 16 (48 days) 


($1200) 
July 14 (48 days) 
($1200) 


European Study tour [6] 
June 30-August 17 
($898) 


The Art of Western 
Europe [6] 

June 30-August 30 
Field Survey of 
European Music [6] 
July 12-August 28 


Field Survey of 
European Musie (63 
August 1-August 28 
Extension of August 
tour [4] 

August 1-September 3 
A Study of Social Prob- 
lems in Europe [6] 
July 10-August 15 

Euro 


Conference 
tour [6] 
June 9-August 9 


org in 1954 
ne 22-August 11 
191807) lamer term] 


European Study Tour in 
Comparative Education 
June 19-August 31 
($1675) 


U. S&S. Foreign Policy 
Travel Seminar 

Leave June 30—8 weeks 
[ Allowed. Amount not 
yet set.] 





